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ague Out; 
ot Machine 


By Bernard Brown 


RANK HAGUE'S reign as po- 
litical boss of Jersey City has 
ended, but Hagueism is not 
buite finished. 

The king is overthrown, but not 
onarchism. For what took place 
uring the quadrennial Jersey City 
lections, May 10, may best be 
fescribed as a “palace revolution” 
vith popular overtones. 

Undoubtedly, most Jersey City voters 
ere fed up with Hague and wanted 
b get rid of him. Nearly half of the 
pwn’s 300,000 population turned out at 
e polls. Of these, 95,000 voted against 
ague on four anti-Hague tickets, with 
e largest number—81,295—going 
John V. Kenny, Mayor-elect and head 
bf the successful Freedom ticket. The 
highest Hague vote was only 59,276 
Thus, the defeat of the arrogant dic- 
ator who once declared, “I am 

aw,” represents a step toward regain- 
ng the rights of free democratic citi- 
¢ Mens which Jersey City surrende 

ka lague thirty-two years ago. 
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AMONG THE FORCES ARRAYED 
gainst the boss were the very 
ions—CIO and AFL—which he at- 
s ala Hitler not s 
lany years ago. So the victory over 
fague also represents a gain for the 
ee labor movement. 
Further, Hague’s downfall spells a 
tturn to some semblance of the two- 
party system—for Hague’s long rule 
was made possible by repeated local 
Republican sell-outs to the Hague ma- 
hine. “Hague Republicans” put up a 
falf-hearted slate of their own; but a 
hore genuine Republican group—ad- 
Tents in the main of Governor Alfred 
iscoll— coalesced with anti-Hague 
Mocrats and through their Commis- 
oner-elect, Donald Spence, can pro- 
de a much-needed counterweight to 
ne new Democratic majority. 
To read much more into the election 


‘urns at this time would be to enter- 
N high illusions. 





















* * 
JOHN V. KENNY, who led the Free- 
om ticket to smashing victory over 
: Hague forces headed by the boss’ 
Md-picked successor and nephew, ex- 
yor Frank Hague Eggers, is no re- 
t. Although Kenny has promised 
esi and efficient government, he is 
" crusading enemy of machine politics. 
Bhe himself has admitted: 
Rew @ goaded me into running. 
no political ambitions. . . . If 
not thrown me out, I probably 


ui still be a member of the ma- 
I admit a 


any has served Hague since the 

mening of the latter’s career. For 

nteen years he was leader of the 
ued on Page Four) 
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oosevelt, Kenny Stir 
y Defeating Tamman 





politics. 


bearer. 
per cent of the vote cast. 





“America Will Follow” 


e aK - - - a Somme 





JERSEY CITY’S NEW COMMISSIONERS 


Mayor-elect John V. Kenny (center) is flanked (I. to r.J: Donald Spence, 
lone Republican, James F. Murray, Sr., Louis J. Messano, Charles Witkowski. 
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Inside the Eisler Case 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HERE IS MORE TO THE EISLER CASE than has been published so 

i far. The lifting of the Berlin Blockade precipitated Gerhart Eisler’s 
attempt to get out of the United States. Russia is preparing a huge 
propaganda campaign in Germany in an effort to win over West Germany. 


Eisler’s destination was Leipzig, where he would have played a leading 
role in the Communist campaign. Eisler apparently was considered worth 
the $23,000 bail posted by the Communist-controlled Civil Rights Congress 
and which was forfeited when he stowed away on the Polish ship Batory. 
Also, nobody in Washington believes the stowaway act was an unaided 
effort on Eisler’s part. 


How much Eisler is worth to the Soviet Union is further indicated by 
the risks the Poles were willing to take on his behalf. Under international 
maritime legal statutes the Batory itself is now forfeited to the United 
States as a result of the Polish line’s refusal to turn over Eisler to U.S. 
custody as soon as they found him on board. The ship and all its furnish- 
ings is worth more than the $23,000 put up by the Civil Rights Congress. 


Incidentally, there never was any question of the wholeheartedness 
of British cooperation in taking Eisler off the Batory. There was complete 
cooperation between Washington and London over the transatlantic phone 
in charting all the legal steps and moves that preceded Eisler’s removal 
from the ship. JONATHAN STOUT. 
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Nation 
y, Hague 


Unique Liberal Victory Augurs 
New York Political Changes 


By Daniel James 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT JR.’S TRIPLE VICTORY over a potent 
I conbinttion of regular Democrats, Republicans and the commu- 
nistic American Labor party in Manhattan’s 20th Congressional Dis- 
trict, May 17, was one of the most astounding in the history of American 


Denied the Democratic nomination for the late Sol Bloom’s seat, 
Roosevelt—as the candidate of the New York State Liberal party and the 
newly-formed Four Freedoms ticket—retaliated by soundly thrashing the 
Tammany clique which chose Judge Benjamin Shalleck as its standard- 
Roosevelt’s 41,146 votes—to Shalleck’s 23,352—represented 50.9 


Coming on the heels of Hague’s defeat in Jersey City, the Tammany 


upset may cost its leader Hugo E. Rog- 
ers control of the organization as well 
as re-nomination to the Manhattan Bor- 
ough Presidency. It may also result in 
a housecleaning of dominant elements 
like Francis X. Mancuso which are 
reputedly in league with underword 
figures headed by gambler Frank Cos- 
tello. It may bring back to power 
the once-deposed leader Frank Samp- 
son and his chief aide, Robert B. 
Blaikie, who played a key role in the 
20th District special election. 

In a campaign whose many unique 
features will be studied by political 
analysts for a long time, the Roosevet 
forces also— 

1. Cut the Communist-controlled 
American Labor party in the 20th to 
one-third its 1948 strength, and in- 
directly threatened its whole New 
York County organization as well as 
the personal machine of Represent- 
ative Vito Marcantonio. (Marcantonio, 
accused of being closely allied with 
the Tammany-underworld group, 
commuted from Washington almost 
daily to supervise the ALP cam- 
paign.) a} 

2. Made the Liberals the dominant 
party in the district (with 31,000 votes 
recorded on their line), and thus a 
strategic factor in city and state poli- 
tics; and sent FDR, Jr., to Congress 
as the nation’s first big “L” Liberal. 

3. Created a new and formidable 
liberal-labor coalition which can be 
decisive in two forthcoming elections 
—for Mayor in 1949 and for Governor 
in 1950—in a city and state which are 
pivotal in national politics. 


+ * * 


FEW CAMPAIGNS have been waged 
with the bitterness of this. 

On the right, Republican candidate 
William H. McIntyre—himself never a 
serious factor—centered his fire on 
Roosevelt as a Fair Dealing liberal who 
favored increased taxes and other Ad- 
ministration proposals. 

The ALP made Roosevelt the chief 
butt of an hysterical “peace” campaign. 
In Daily Worker and ALP propaganda 
FDR Jr. was pictured as a greater men- 
ace to society than Tammany Hall. 

Finally, the Tammany machine ex- 
pended its resources to discredit the 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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Is the Line 





Changing? 





has said, “has been succeeded by an ebb 


% t HE TIDE OF REVOLUTIONS.” Stal 
by a period of lull... . The world-wide 
revolutionary movement has entered a period 
of retreat.” Of course, th 


P} . I'he conclusioi 
Dallin draws from this diagnosis a1 

logical and courageou At 
tempts to engineer uprisings, rebellions, putches 
in Europe have to be relinquished; extension of 
the Soviet realm, creation of new communist 
governments cannot be expected so long as 
the lull continues. Communist parties, there- 
fore, should henceforth concentrate on so-called 
educational work, political propaganda and 
trade-union activity. 

What facts convinced Stalin and the Com- 
munist leadership that the situation has changed 
and the Communist movement has to be re- 
oriented? He listed these: “America, Englanal, 
and France [have] succeded in reaching a1 
agreement about Germany”; “imperialist group 
of the advanced nations have reached a tempor- 
ary agreement” about their colonies; and “in 
perialists” are about to organize “a united f 
against the Soviet Uni 


THE WEST WOULD BE PLEASED |¢ 
such a diagnosis from Stalin tod 1m 
of fact, the Stalin 
delivered exactly twent: 
Mav 9, 1925 

To a certain degree the situation then was 
analogous to the present one. A few years ol 
turmoil had passed after World War I; the 
Soviet state had become stable; the economic 
recovery of the Western nations had reached 
a high level. All efforts to expand westward 
through installing Communist governments in 
Hungary and Bavaria, provoking civil wars in 
Finland and the Baltics, and invading Poland 
had failed. Late in April 1925 a conference of 
the Russian Communist party was held to as- 
sess the new international situation. The con- 
clusions drawn then added up to a truce with 
the non-Communist world and retreat into “So- 
cialism in one country.” 

No sooner were these decisions rendered thar 
shattering event On May 
31 of the same year a great political strike 


occurred in China 


broke out in Shanghai, and soon a revolutionary 
movement embraced a great part of the country 
The coalition of the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munists under Chiang Kai-shek prepared for 
the great Northern Expedition, which in the 
Communist view had to achieve both the uni- 
fication of China under the Kuomintang, and 
control of the Kuomintang by the Chinese 
Communists under direct guidance of the Krem- 
lin. This “upward movement of the Chinese 
revolution” continued until Chiang suppressed 
the Communists two years later. 

During these years the world picture was 
“dual”: in Europe “stabilization of capitalism” 
and retreat of Moscow’s forces; at the same 
time tremendous successes in China. Stalin 
realized the decisive role of developments in 
Europe, and remained true to his concept of 
a “temporary stabilization of capitalism” for 
another decade 


SIMILAR QUESTIONS ARISE in the minds 


3y David J. Dallin — 


of serious Communists in Moscow today. With 
their urge to rationalize and systemize every 
political move, the leaders have no doubt pre- 
‘ed formulas and resolutions valid for 1949. 

is reasons they are kept secret; not 

ate Department seems to have 


se documents 


1949 an important 
of the Bolshevik 
» body of over a hun- 
n the Kremlin ana 
significance were 


Stalin made his 
two statements to Kingsbury Smith of the INS. 
A few days later, contact was established be- 
tween Dr. Philip C. Jessup and Yakov Malik. 


lowing this conference, 


On March 3 Vyshinsky replaced Molotoy , 
Foreign Commissar. Marshal Sokolovsky, fhe 
Soviet ‘Commander in Germany, was r 

on March 18 and his chief, war minister Nikolai 
Bulganin, was relieved from his post a week 
later. 

Even-more symptomatic, Eugene Varga, Ry: 
sia’s leading economist—who had been purge; 
for having predicted a favorable postwar ge 
velopment for world capitalism—has reappeargj 
on the political scene. Simultaneous with this 
comeback, the most orthodox economist jn the 
Politburo, Nikolai Voznesensky, has fallen from 
grace. 

How much has the Kremlin revised. its 19g. 
47 position? Has it finally reached the gp. 
clusion that the forces of the Soviet Union, its 
satellites, and fifth columns, are still too feebj. 
to risk an all-out attack? And does it haw the 
courage to draw the practical conclusions it qj 
twenty-four years ago? 


7 





Next week Mr. Dallin will discuss furthe 


the ideas he raises in this column. 
N 








— The Home Front 


The Third 





Program 





NE TROUBLE WITH THE WORLD is 
that we underrate people. The best ex- 
ample is the American radio. All but a 
few of our stations depend on advertising for 
Their service to their so-called 
and hence their ability to sign favor- 
depends upon the number of 
Every effort is made, there- 
fore, to find the least com- 
mon denominator of human 
intelligence and taste. The 
hooperating is a_ stupidity 
rating. 

Now the curious result of 
this process is that in trying 
to be commonplace enough 
to suit practically everyone, 

: the program builders suit 
‘aa practically no one. Webster’s 
Bohn sinlies 

cartoon series, The Unseen 

Audience, correctly represents the- millions of 

listeners laughing at the performers rather 
than with them. 


sustenance 
sponsors 

able contract: 
their listeners. 


I AM QUITE CONSCIOUS that what I have 
said does not apply to programs like Invitation 
to Learning, the Chicago Round Table, the 
WNBC Symphony, the Theatre Guild Plays 
and a few others. But during practically all 
the time when one naturally wants the radio on, 
the stuff that is available—for all the big names 
—is so unmemorable, so uniformly flattened 
out and commonplace, that a few minutes later 
it is impossible to recall what one has heard. 
What the great stations and chains have 
achieved is a tiresome level of vulgarity and 
dullness. 

I have never favored turning radio over to 
the state or federal governments. If it were 
run by some Washington bureau, it might be 
even worse than it is now. And we would then 
also experience all the pain of listening to the 
criticism sure to be heaped on the “burgau- 
cratic” managers. I would rather not have any 
of that. I have a plan for improving radio 
entertainment, but I won’t go into it now. 
(If anyone is interested, I can easily be per- 
suaded later.) 

I have just been handed a book called Living 
Writers, a reprint of 12 scripts delivered over 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. These 
scripts show what has been done on the 
Third Program. This program is a sort of in- 
tellectual atom bomb which, I believe, should 
blow some of the conceit out of us. 


By William E. Bohn 


THE DIRECTORS OF BBC did a wonderful 
thing. They said: People are not all stupid 
vain, vulgar; there are many who have taste 
intelligence, ambition. So, for persons who have 
brains and sense—or have the ambition { 
develop them—BBEC started the Third Program, 
There is nothing on this program which is no 
genuinely good. Nothing stupid and cheap is 
included to draw crowds. The best music is 
played by the best orchestras—and_ played 
straight through without annoying station 
breaks. “Commercials” are, of course, unknown 

Living Writers (Sylvan Press, London, Iii 
pages, $2.75, which can be obtained at Bonnier’ 
Madison Avenue, New York) contains 12 talks 
by 12 critics on 12 living and popular authors 
Each took but 20 minutes on BBC’s Third Pro 
gram. They are, therefore, short and snappy- 
as far as possible from having the boring qual 
ties usually associated with literary criticism. 
All concern writers who really matter. Georg 
Orwell, a New Leader favorite, is dealt withit 
clear and enlightening fashion by V. S. Pritchett 
Aldous Huxley has his good and bad qualities 
picturesquely assessed by Peter Quennell. E. lh 
Forster is sharply sized up by Rose Macaulay. 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE of British radi 
style. Remember, this was written for delivery 
over the air. It is original. Its composition Wa 
paid for by BBC, that is, the British Gover 
ment. Denis Johnstone is speaking about Seat 
O’Casey: 

“Sean O'Casey, as a writer, is not merely 
alive, he’s kicking. His work, as one cot 
templates‘it, has all the static consistency 
of a volcano. The same smoke and violen® 
—the same sense of a magnificent pie 
of natural self-expression that should be 
put to some useful purpose. At the sam 
time one feels a certain apprehension 
approaching close enough to make 
survey.” 

Listeners hearing such vivid talk are sufe” 
read more and with greater love and pleasu® 
I wonder if it would not, by the way, pay #™ 
American publisher to produce something ® 
this sort on a commercial basis? We heat plenty 
of complaints about our poor reading habits 
Well, here is a way to improve them. But!® 
not in a preaching mood. I merely record a} 
sorrow at the fact that our great country, ama 
its many good things, cannot boast a + 
Program. 

——— UU 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


the major issue in the struggle 
between the, Administration and 
the Dixiecrat-Republican coalition. A 
furious jockeying for position is now 
proceeding on the legislative and ex- 


7 AFT-HARTLEY continues to be 


ecutive levels. 

The big questions are whether the 
Senate or the House will make the next 
nove; and whether the Administration 
will make Taft-Hartley repeal a knock- 
down-dragout battle as a preliminary 
to the 1950 elections, or whether Presi- 
dent Truman will accept a compromise 
like the Sims bill. This bill would re- 
store much of the Wagner Act but 
would also include Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion features. 

The 14-vote margin by which the 
Wood bill (another name for Taft- 
Hartley) won in the House indicates 
the degree to which labor failed to win 
a favorable Congress last November. 
The Taft-Hartley issue provided power- 
ful impetus for labor in 1948. Some 
labor people, and the President him- 
self, think the same issue would pro- 
vide a good rallying point for 1950. 


BUT OTHERS FEEL that labor will 
campaign energetically next year re- 


gardless; they say Taft-Hartley is 


Washington and the Nation 


Labor Hasnt Los 








By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


If only 14 Democrats join the Repub- 
licans, the same situation may occur in 
the Senate as occured in the House on 
the Wood bill. The Democrats have a 
nominal margin of only 12 votes over 
the Republicans, although some allow- 
ance should be made for a few Re- 
publicans who would probably vote 
pro-labor on the Taft act. 


SINCE THE WOOD BILL VOTE, 
threats like that of Senator Ellender 
of Texas—who predicted that between 
14 and 22 Democratic Senators (mostly 
from the South) will vote with him for 
Taft’s measure—are taken with little 
seriousness. The assumption that the 
South is anti-labor territory is as 
unwarranted as the assumption that the 
North is wholly pro-labor. 

The fact is, labor didn’t do as badly 
in the South as it may seem. Nor are 
the Dixiecrats as numerous or as in- 
fluential as some have -been led to be- 
lieve. The Wood bill vote shows that 
certain Southern states_gave labor as 
good a break as the allegedly pro-labor 
North. Here is the voting record on 
the Wood «bill of the Congréssional 
delegations from the main Northern 
and Southern interpreting a 
vote for the bill as a vote against 
labor: 


states, 































wreaking daily havoc on the unions Northern Pro- Anti- 
and eighteen months is a long time to States Labor Labor 
vait for a change; they therefore favor Connecticut 4 2 
getting whatever is possible now and Indiana 6 4 
working for a better deal later. In Massachusetts 6 8 
short, labor itself is divided on the Michigan 6 10 
igh : Qhio 13 8 
juestion of compromise or no com- Pennsylvania 18 15 
promise. New Jersey 7 6 
To complicate matters further, Sen- New York 24 19 
ator Taft is working on a compromise : 
bill of his own. But whereas Sims uses Total 84 72 
the Wagner Act as his base, Taft is Southern States 
using Taft-Hartley. Taft’s aim is to out- Alabama . . 
maneuver the Administration, which Florida 3 3 
he has a good chance of doing if the Georgia . od 
Sims bill passes the House. A Seénate- Neontucky s 

— ae . Louisiana 3 5 
supported renovated Taft bill would Maryland 2 4 
therefore produce a Congressional North Carolina 2 8 
deadlock. South Carolina 1 S 

YOU-YOU-AND YOU... BUT NOT YOU!! 

Say MRE 
a oo Se 3 . os 
YEAH —! I KNOW YOUR et 4 
QUALIFICATIONS ARE THE SAME 
‘\ y 
a ©. 
SS 
RE ae 
of 
SAS 
ee —— RR oy 
Courtesy Institute for American Democracy, Inc. 














Tennessee 6 4 
Texas 93 11 
Virginia 1 8 
Total . 37 63 
THREE CONCLUSIONS emerge from 


this study. 
longer be 


First, the South can no 
pigeonholed as_ hopeless. 
Second, labor has as a big political edu- 
cation job to do in the North as in Dixie. 
Third, no section of the country can be 
characterized as particularly pro- or 
anti-labor (although it is true that, pro- 
portionately, there are more anti-labor 
votes befow the Mason-Dixon line than 
above it). 

Thus, judging solely by the vote on 
the Wood measure, it would appear that 
labor’s prospects of winning new sup- 
port in the South in 1950 are by no 
means dim. Liberals, too, might cast 
another glance southward. 








SAM RAYBURN 
Speaker for Compromise 





Communists Step Up Drive 
To Woo American Youth 


By Walter K. Lewis 


plans for American youth. A re- 
hash of the Young Communist 
League will foster exclusive party ac- 
tivities; the Young 
America is all set for “united front” 
social and athletic projects; and the 


"Tn COMMUNISTS have new 


Progressives of 


CP’s Youth Commission will soon move 
into some of America’s most strategic 
platts and factories. 

The new youth outfit will get its 
formal sendoff at a meeting in Chi- 
cago on Memorial Day weekend. 

These facts emerged from a secret 
meeting of the National Committee $f 
the Communist party, held January 24, 
to plot CP youth strategy. Number one 
catch-all on the list will be a new 
American Youth Security Act, would- 
be successor to the ill-fated American 
Youth Act of the late ’30’s. 

The Youth bill is the brain-child of 
Leon Wofsky, former director of the 
YCL and later of the American Youth 
for Democracy. Its heaviest backer in 
the Committee meeting was Robert 
Thompson, one of the eleven CP leaders 
on trial. 

THE YOUTH BILL, which will pro- 
vide unemployment insurance for first- 
job seekers, will probably be intro- 
duced soon by Senator William Langer 
of North Dakota and Representative 
Vito Mareantonio of New York. Under 
this proposal, in addition to provisions 
attacking the draft and calling for a 
30-hour week, workers will be able to 
draw against the fun@ before they have 
contributed*a cent to it. 

While the bill will provide a con- 
venient rallying-point for young in- 
nocents, the real work will be done in 
industry. At the Jan. 24 meeting, Wofsky 
called upon CP trade union leaders to 
form youth clubs within their unions. 
He declared: 

“Of primary importance is our work 
among the particularly large numbers 
of youth employed in the auto and 
electrical industries. In a few places, 
specific attention will be turned to 





f . ‘s \ 

Walter K. Lewis has contributed 
many “inside” stories on totalitarian 
activities to The New Leader, 
‘. 


- 


a | 





young workers in the steel, martime 
and distributive, indusiries. In the 
planis selected for concentration, we 
propose the building of Party youth 
clubs at this time. Our recent ex- 
periences prove again what the YCL 
learned, that special forms for Com- 
munist youth activity are a neces- 
sary guarantee of the development of 
youth work in industry. The build- 
ing of Party Youth clubs in the 
youth concentration plants will break 
ground for the Marxist youth organ- 
ization a few months later. More- 
over, this will stimulate the Party's 
attention to youth questions through- 
out industry.” 

Wofsky then told the secret CP con- 
clave that such organization “means 
centering our plans for World Youth 
Week, March 21-28, and on populariz- 
ing the inspirational material and de- 
cisions of the 1948 International Con- 
ference of Working Youth... .” This 
was the Kremlin-inspired youth front 
which The New Leader exposed at the 
time. 

% # * 

STUDENTS WILL PLAY a lesser 
role than the youth in plants, Wofsy 
revealed. He also admitted that na- 
tionality youth groups “must figure 
seriously in our plans.” In that con- 
nection, Wofsky spoke of “The opening 
up of systematic work among national- 
ity youth groups... .” 

Communist party workers will now 
invade youth movements on an un- 
paralleled scale. New “Marxist Debat- 
ing Societies” on campuses, new clubs 
in strategic national security plants for 
educational and agit-prop work, the 
Young Progressives as a social-athletic 
base, and the “New Look” YCL, will 
form the Kremlin’s wedge in the ranks 
of American youth. 


MORE ON CULTURE 

“Most of our GIs went through 
the war on comic books. Most of 
the Soviet GIs went through it with 
Shakespeare, Tolstoy and Ehren- 
burg.” 
= Barnard Rubin in the Daily Worker, 


FDR Jr., Liberals Beat Tammany} 


(Continued from Page One) 
victor as a “playboy,” an “interloper” 
jn the district, and an unconscionable 
exploiter of his father’s name. In the 
last days it even brought into the dis- 
trict its onetime boss, former associate 
of the notorious Dutch Schultz, and ex- 
convict, Jimmy Hine 

Most of the New York press 
Hearst’s Journal-American to T. 
Thackrey’s new fellow-traveling Dail 
Compass — opposed FDR, Jr. So di 
Democratic National Chairman J. Ho 
ard McGrath, State Chairman Paul 
Fitzpatrick and James A. Farley. May 
William O’Dwyer kept cagily mum. 


* * ® 


THE PRO-ROOSEVELT FORCES 
were varied, vocal and vigorous. They 
were preponderantly youthful. They 
were also, despite natural differences, 
staunchly united and determined 

The Liberal party, led by Alex Rose, 
Murray Baron and Ben Davidson, pro 
vided Roosevelt’s only regular 
line, a hard core of workers, funds, and 
astute leadership and Demo- 
crats adhering to Robert B. Blaikie 
— Seventh Assembly District leade 
ousted from Tammany for supportin 
Roosevelt—accounted for roughly 
fourth of the total Roosevelt vote. F 


strategy 





~’ 

Daniel James is Managing Editor 
of The New Leader. 

. J 





Deal and other independent Democrats 
active in Roosevelt’s behalf contributed 
further to Tammany’s disorganization. 
Americans for Democratic Action sup- 
plied most of the youth and drive which 
typified the Roosevelt'campaign. Over- 
whelming CIO and AFL support—from 
the ILGWU in particular—gave the late 
President’s son a firm mass labor base 
which none of the other candidates 
possessed 

This admittedly left-of 
tion produced, according 
1imself, a twofold victory 
government and liberal princ 
Added the successful candidate: 

“We have started something which 
all America will follow. This is not 
the end of our fight, but only the 
beginning.” 

In a statement to The New Leader, 
New York County Liberal Chairman 
Murray Baron declared: 

“A careful reaction to the election 
results dictates further integration of 
all good government-liberal forces to 
make certain that the Mancuso-Rog- 
ers-Marcantonio ring suffers further 
exclusion from the affairs of govern- 
ment in New York City.” 

Although President Truman remained 
ilent during the campaign, most ob- 
that FDR Jr.’s election 
happening during a crucial period for 
the Adm 


IY Will Dé 


servers believe 
inistration’s Congressional pro- 
interpreted as a 


nifestation of the popul: 


surge which elected Truman himself 
last year. 

Whether or not it is typical, the 
20th Congressional District voted un- 
reservedly for a thoroughgoing libera 
program. 

as * . 

NIGHT AFTER NIGHT for four 
strenuous weeks the 20th has been 
treated to a display of political fire- 
works so unprecedented that it cata- 
pulted 58 per cent of its 138,000 reg- 
istered voters to the polls—a national 
record for a by-election. From impxc 
erished Chelsea Park at the southern- 
most end of this city-size district, to the 
tree-limbed avenues along the Hudson 
to the north, street corners never 
ceased reverberating with lusty ha- 
rangues from scores of orators and the 
streets themselves were a_ constant 
shambles of campaign literature. Polit- 
ical fevers approached the breaking 
point as the exciting climax arrived. 

But in this tense, noisy, and frequent- 
ly confusing atmosphere, an electorate 
received an education. Known for their 
political sophistication, independence 
and liberalism, 20th District voters 
listened with patient and deep interest 
to what everyone had to say. While 
from the outset it was evident that 
Roosevelt forces. were drawing the 
greatest and most enthusiastic crowds— 
ften snarling traffic for blocks—sel- 

m could it be said that Shalleck, 

or Rubinstein soapboxers did 
good hearing. The people 


listened to discussions of the Atlant. 
Pact, Tammany corruption, Taft-Hay, 
Jey, civil rights, housing, communism 
war and peace to the point of Super. 
saturation. 
Peis. the Roosevelt name and thy 
ngressman-elect’s own personal a 
tractiveness undoubtedly favored hin 
young FDR made it a point to fight on 
the issues. What impressed many votey 
with whom I talked —and I reached 
hundreds in my daily contact with the 
campaign — was the fact that he pe. 
sistently refused to capitalize on his 
name. While his enemies ri idiculed him 
(“Junior” was their favorite epithe) 
he hammered away at Tammany; 
underworld connections and Republicay 
and Communist reaction; publicized his 
long pre-campaign record of action q 
housing, labor and civil rights; ang 
presented arguments for the Marshal 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact. In short 
he convinced a majority of the voters 
that he was sufficiently serious, sincete 
energetic and well-informed to repre- 
sent them in the House of 


tives. 


Representa- 


If ever proof were needed of th 
resilient power of the democratic mind 
the people of the 20th District demon. 
strated it with dramatic finality by the 
manner in which they discussed, ab. 
sorbed and reacted to the personalities 
and issues which faced them. The 
nation, which followed this special elec. 
tion with unusual interest, w 
forget its outcome. 


ill not soon 


Boss Hague Defeated, But Not Hagueism 


(Continued from Page One) 


Ke , 
Hague hi 
Hague 
loonkeeper’s son hi 

Under Hague’s 
Kenny rose from a lowly Erie Railroad 
bookkeeper to his present position as a 


reciprocated by giving 
pe litical start 
benevolent influence, 


bigtime contractor who supplies labo: 
to that same road. He became a Hud- 
son County Freeholder. Wealthy and 
politically powerful, Kenny 
satisfied. 

But last year rumblings were heard 
of serious differences between Kenny 
and Hague. Almost without warning, 
on Hague’s order Kenny was deposed 
as Second Ward leader for alleged dis- 
loyalty. He -was accused by Hague 
spokesmen—never by Hague himself— 
of entering into an alliance with Re- 
publican State Attorney General Walter 
Van Riper to replace Joseph Buckley, 
Hudson County Penitentiary Warden, 
with Kenny’s own son-in-law. Kenny 
denied this and said he could not under- 
stand why he was ousted. 

Other reports say that the real rea- 
son for the Hague-Kenny split was 
Hague’s high-handed appointment of 
his nephew Eggers as Mayor instead 
of Kenny, who presumably wanted that 
job for himself 


seemed 


* * 


ON NEW YEAR’S DAY, after months 
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Murray had f 
unsuccessfully in 1929 


anization. 


vski, a youthful lawyer, was 
chaded to attract the large Polish v« 
And Spence, the lone Republican, was 
to give the slate a non-partisan appeal. 

When I interviewed Kenny in his 
clubhouse about seven weeks before 
the election, I asked him the real rea- 
son for his split with Hague. 

“You'll have to ask Frank Hague 
that,” he replied with what was meant 
to be a disarming smile. “I wouldn't 
know. They accused me of trying to 
get Joe Buckley’s job. That’s a joke. 
Buckley and I have always been good 
friends.” , 

Actually Kenny had become too 
“hard to handle’—Hague has always 
required blind obedience from his sub- 
ordinates. Kenny had made too much 
money to worry about politics. When 
he quit as a Freeholder in 1941, he 
wanted to remain merely a ward leader. 
But Kenny could always be found on 
his favorite street corner dispensing 
political favors in the manner of the 
old-line politician he basically is. 


* > > 


JOHN LONGO, who received only 
9,626 votes on his “Clean House” ticket, 
declares that Kenny is no different fr« 
Hague 

“Before he came out i against Hague, * 

Longo reports, ’ 

Hagte and Kenny and the rest of the 

gang for more than fifteen years. 

Now Kenny says he’s going to clean 

house. That makes me laugh. Kenny 

made me all sorts of promises if cnly 

I would drop out of the race. Long 

before he announced his candidacy, 

he knew I was going to run against 

Hague. Why didn’t he come to me 

then and propose a coalition? Ze- 


cause his ‘reform’ platform is just so 

much bunk.” 
Un dyna 

] kicked kK 

ges to the Demo- 
4S promised to 

h - he will or not 
S anyone’s guess. 

Unquestionably, Hague’s one - man 
lictatorship has been broken. Now 73 
years old, it would not be surprising if 
Hague soon ceased to bé Vice Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
especially since he reportedly does not 
rate highly with President Truman, 
whose nomination Hague opposed in 
favor of Eisenhower. But whether he 
will voluntarily quit as State Demo- 
cratic leader is another question, 

7 - ca 

HAGUE’S DEFEAT MEANS, to a 
large extent, that another machine 
politican will replace him as leader of 
what has for years been one of the 
most corrupt city machines in the 
United States. Perhaps with Spence, 
the Republican, as one of the five city 
commissioners, Kenny will watch his 
step. But to expect him to do a “reform” 
job of the kind, say, that LaGuardia 
performed after defeating Tammany in 
New York City, would be expecting too 
much. 

Personally, the 53-year-old Mayor of 
Jersey City is a nice, affable little man, 
with none of the spleen of the sour, 
granite-visaged Hague. He is easy- 
going and friendly; he knows how to 
win and hold friends; and as a prosper- 
ous businessman he may be genuinely 
interested in reducing the Jersey City 
tax rate, now the highest in the country. 
But those who imagine he hgs smashed 
the Hague machine may be in for a 
rude awakening. 

Just as the Tammany Tiger has 
shown itself to have as many lives as 
an alley cat, having repeatedly risen 
from the ashes of innumerable “de- 
feats.” so too may the Hague machine 
show surprising vitality. 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt, Alfred E. 








FRANK HAGUE 
Ex-Boss 


Smith, and Herbert H. Lehman wet 
unable permanently to -reform Tal 
many, is it likely that an admitted 
machine politician like Kenny will até 
basically the nature of the organizati@ 
Hague built, a powerful faction @ 
which elevated Kenny to office? 
+ - * 

THE JOB STILL TO BE DONE mu 
be accomplished by Jersey City votes 
themselves. Thirty years of Hague! 
terrorism have paralyzed their capaci! 
for acting like democratic, independet* 
minded people. For all practical 
poses, a quasi-totalitarian state ™ 
exi cisted in Jersey City. Like Europea 

\ have suffered under dictatorshi 
Jersey Citizens will have to beco™ 
re-educated to the principles of deme 
acy before it can be truthfully said i 
ranny, corruption, regimentation, ¥ 
racketeering, and all the othes 
' Hagueism, peen finallf 
abolished. 

The hem of the iron curtain arounl 
Jersey City has been lifted. We stil 
see whether its citizens are capable @ 
achieving full democracy. 
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The Commonwealth of Nations 


Britain's Tact Resolves Knotty Problem of India's Role 
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By Robert Weltsch 
New Leader Roving Correspondent 


LONDON. 


ularly than the founding three weeks ago in London of the new— 


N vier! HAS A GREAT HISTORICAL EVENT occurred less spectac- 


formerly British—Commonwealth of Nations. For a political organ- 
jm proclaimed dead as often as it has been, the British system has again 
demonstrated a remarkable power for adapting itself to new circumstances. 
By creating the new Commonwealth, the British Prime Ministers meeting 
in London have given a war-weary humanity a glorious example of what 
can be achieved through good-will and compromise. 
At the same time, the new Commonwealth is a political creation which, 
defying all logic, must appear baffling to those who do not understand the 


pragmatic nature of the British mind. 


According to the Prime Ministers’ agreement, the old imperial Common- 


wealth is to be reconstituted in a 
manner which will permit India—about 
todeclare itself an independent republic 
—to associate on equal terms with the 
mother country and her dominions. This 
means that George VI will remain the 
monarch of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and the British 
Isles—all of whi are included in the 
nw Commonwealth—but not of India 


* * 






+ 


each can have his cake and eat it t 
Britain will reap the manifold eco- 
nomic, political and military advantages 
to be gained from continued associa- 
tin with the worldwide empire si 
founded so long ago, and simultaneously 
sand in a higher moral relationship 
to it than has any imperial power in 
history. On the other hand, India, a 
former colony, will also harvest not in- 
considerable gains through intimate 
economic and political association with 
the other Commonwealth nations, and 
at the same time be free to pursue her 
wn independent course. 

The British have learned well the 
lesson taught by that uncompromising 
and self-righteous tyrant, George III. 
They have discovered that peaceful ties 
between nations can best be maintained 
through a flexible rather than a rigid 
framework. They have found that nec- 
essary social reforms can be achieved 
through evolution and gradual adaption 
need, instead of through violent rev- 
dutio. And these are lessons which, 
tot incidentally, the entire world ought 
very soon to learn if it is not to suffer 
thorough annihilation. 

It is easy to mock the inconsistency 
ident in the creation of a union be- 
ween a republic and a group of nations 
living under a monarchy. But the re- 
Monsible statesmen of the Common- 
wealth do not mind if by such means 
ey can, in a new form, uphold an as- 
‘lation which has deep historical roots 
td which appears indispensible to 


n wet iivorld peace and security. 
n Tam * * * 
ditt’) THE CENTRAL FIGURE at the 
ill alltime Ministers’ sessions, significantly 
nizati@ ough, was not of Anglo-Saxon stock, 
tion @Bt a dsecendant of an old Brahmin- 
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du family—Pandit Jawaharlal Neh- 
Long an opponent of British rule 
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in India, Nehru was many times jailed 
by the Raj. But he was always con- 
scious of the fact that he himself was 
a product of British education as well 
as the Indian nationalist tradition. A 
man of profound political understand- 
ing, Nehru realized that, if the new 
Commonwealth was to be favorably re- 
ceived in India, he would have to insist 
upon recognition of India as a republic 
if only out of deference to popular 
feeling at home. Moreover, he was 
aware that the Indian Communists 
would exploit nationalist feelings and 
present themselves as the true pro- 
agonists of national liberation, had he 
taken any other course. 

It remains to be seen whether Nehru 
will succeed in convincing his followers 
that an Indian republic—bound to a 
Commonwealth at whose head stands 
a king against whom Indian national- 
ism has so long fought—represents a 
true realization of Indian independence. 
The emotions of many will be against 
him. But Nehru does not submit to 
emotionalism. In his famous autobiog- 
raphy, quoting Spinoza’s “Freedom 
through knowledge and understanding 
or emotional bondage?” he long ago 
indicated his preference for the first 
alternative. 


NEHRU WILL BE ATTACKED, in- 
evitably and the outcome of the strug- 
gle with his enemies will: provide one 
of the most exciting of contemporary 
historical dramas. It is a rule that the 
leader of a revolutionary party, having 
achieved its goal and begun the work 
of reconstruction, should be suspected 
of “betrayal” because he is forced to 
build to some degree upon realities in- 
herited from the old regime. 

The question is not only one of 
actual policy, but of psychological ap- 
proach. There are many examples of 
national liberation movements which 
would have failed had their leaders not 
passed through the school of their 
original enemies. Frequently assimilat- 
ing the cultural patterns of the intel- 
ligentsia of the ruling nation, these 
leaders are put in a somewhat ambig- 
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NEHRU — 
An Exile’s Feeling 


uous position. They belong to two 
worlds: the world of their origin, and 
the world of their adoption. 

Nobody has understood that more 
clearly than Nehru himself. In 1936, he 
described this tragic dilemma in a 
passage of unsurpassable lucidity: 

“Indeed, I often wonder if I repre- 
sent any one at all, and I am inclined 
to think that I do not, though many 
have kindly and friendly feelings to- 
wards me. I have become a queer 
mixture of the East and West, out of 
place everywhere, at home nowhere. 
Perhaps my thoughts and approach to 
life are more akin to what is called 
Western than Eastern, but India 
clings to me, as she does to all her 
children, in innumerable ways; and 
behind me lie, somewhere in the sub- 
conscious, racial memories of a hun- 
dred, or whatever the number may be, 
generations of Brahmins. I cannot get 
rid of either that past inheritance or 
my recent acquisitions. They are both 
part of me, and though they help me 
in both the East and the West, they 
also create in me a feeling of spiritual 
loneliness not only in public activities 
but in life itself. I am a stranger and 
alien in the West. I cannot be of it, 
But in my own country also, some- 
times, I have an exile’s feeling.” 

This is one of the most moving self. 
analyses I know. It makes one wonder 
what will happen to the whole, care- 
fully devised conception when men like 
Nehru are no longer the leaders. 


But for the time being the British 
have embarked upon a new and thrill- 
ing adventure. Though they are build- 
ing a Commonwealth which no longer 
calls itself “British”, they are doing it 
in a manner essentially British at its 
best. 





Peace Conference at Paris 


French Intellectuals Riddled by Sectarianism, Naivete 


PARIS. 

HE PEACE CONFERENCE held 

i in Paris last weekend — officially 

called Journee Internationale de 

la Resistance a la Dictature et a la 

Guerre—took its inspiration from the 

refusal of American intellectuals in 

New York to allow the Communists to 
monopolize the slogan of “peace.” 

A month before, Sidney Hook, George 
Counts, Bertram D. Wolfe and others 
had challenged the pro-Soviet delega- 
tions led by Fadeev and Shostakovich 
and had successfully managed to draw 
a clear line between those who wanted 
“a Soviet peace,” and the rest of the 
Western democratic world which sought 
peace with liberty. 

In Paris a week after the Commu- 
nists’ very formidable and impressive 
second show of peace strength (among 
the added stars were Ilya Ehrenburg, 
Joliot-Curie and Arnold Zweig), sev- 
eral French groups planned to organize 
a replica of the New York counter- 
demonstration. International represent- 
atives were quickly mobilized. Ignazio 
Silone and Carlo Levi came from Italy; 
John Hynd and Fenner Brockway from 
Britain; Sidney Hook, James T. Farrell 
and Karl Compton from the United 
States. 

* * ” 

HERE WAS A GREAT CHANCE to 

establish a significant common front of 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


New Leader Correspondent in Germany 
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As an outcome of the New York and Paris meetings of democratic intel- 
lectuals, plans are now being laid for the organization of a world movement 
dedicated to the ideals of democratic civilization as opposed to the tyran- 


nical, aggressive aims of totalitarianism. 


The following is a first-hand report of some of the highlights of the non- 
Communist Paris gathering. In future issues The New Leader will present 
further accounts by two of the American delegates, Hook and Farrell. 
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democrats, socialists and liberals who 
recognize the fundamental clash be- 
tween freedom and totalitarianism rag- 
ing in the world today. Unfortunately 
the organizational apparatus for the 
Paris anti-war, anti-dictatorship con- 
ference fell into the hands of the Paris 
newspaper Franc-Tireur and the small 
leftish Parisian clique, Rassemblement 
Democratique Revolutionnaire, headed 
by Jean-Paul Sartre and David Rousset: 

Franc-Tireur is perhaps the second 
largest Paris morning daily, a paper of 
influence among workers and former 
resistance people, but a paper which 
has broken with its Communist sym- 
pathies only within the last year and 
is still floundering in a deep, embarass- 
ing confusion (“neither Communist nor 
anti-Communist!” was the Sartre- 
Rous slogan). 

So it came about that the conference 
was dominated by the most sectarian 
kind of French revolutionary phrase- 
ology, and by an enormous reluctance 


to draw clear lines (and even a fear 
of calling things by their right names), 
+ * a 

THERE WAS WIDESPREAD dis- 
appointment among many delegations 
and also much indignation (and even 
a little revolt). But this was tempered 
by the growing recognition of the for- 
eign representatives in Paris of how 
terribly difficult and complicated the 
French political situation was. One 
must never forget that the French 
Communist party is the largest, best 
organized and most powerful political 
party in the country, with an almost 
uncontested hold on the trade-unions. 

It is true that both the government 
center forces and the DeGaullists have 
made some inroads among Communist 
followers. It is also true that since 
publication of Arthur Koestler’s books, 
and especially since the Kravchenko 
trial, it has become a little easier to 
express criticism of the Soviet Union. 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


The China Debacle 


By Rodney Gilbert 


N O PEOPLE so thoroughly deserved peace, Allied esteem, and a chance 


to rebuild, as did the Chinese after eight years of wartime suffering 


unparalleled in our time 


The possibility that civil war would deny 


them these rewards was a thought.so repugnant to responsible men in 
Chungking in August, 1945, that they could not bring themselves to con- 
template it, much less discuss it. 

No one placed faith in the sweet reasonableness of the Communists 
No one believed the latter would be satisfied with less than the conquest 
veak militarily, and it was 


yf all China. 
imagined that, to establish contact 
with those in power, they would 
respect democratic processes. 

This rather frail hope was devastated 
when the Red Army rolled down 
through Manchuria, and the terms of 
the Russo-Chinese treaty negotiated by 
Stalin and Roosevelt at Yalta 
made known 

The Russian 
oughly not only 
f food but d 
China’s most province 
They overstayed their time to enable 
Chinese Communist 


were 


looted Manchuria thor- 
removing vast store 

mantling all factories in 

industrialized 


to appropriate the 
supplies and weapons of Japan’s best- 
equipped army, and to organize them- 
selves. They refused the Na- 
tionalists Manchuria’s only 
fully developed ports, Rairen and Port 
Arthur. 

Meanwhile, Mao Tse-tung’s native 
Communist regime was making exorbi- 
tant demands, including surrender to 
it of a belt of provinces across North 
China. It provoked armed clashes to 
‘onsolidate its holdings. It launched a 
vicious propaganda campaign against 
the U.S.A. and Chiang Kai-shek as a 
‘tool of American imperialism.” 


also 


acces to 
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THEN GENERAL MARSHALL ar- 
ived with “suggestions” from President 
Truman which amounted to an ulti- 
natum to the Nationalists to establis! 
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neighboring countries. Upon return- 
ing from the Far East in 1929, he be- 
came an editorial writer for the New 
York Herald-Tribune, in which post 
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Office of Strategic Services. Mr. Gil 
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But the Communists were then 


peace by reorganizing the government 
on a broader base, or promised U.S 
economic aid would be 
withheld. Broadening the government's 
base meant only one thing—creation of 
a Communist-Kuomintang coalition on 
Communist terms. For the 
“partners” could be the 


military and 


only other 
Democratic 
League—a fellow-traveling group—and 
the Socialist 
which 


ind Young China parties, 
debating with 
memberships. Yet Presi- 
dent Truman has since asserted that 
uch a Communist-Kuomintang coali- 
tion was not his goal. 


were societies 


microscopic 


I have been told by several compe- 
tent military men that had Chiang 
politely invited Marshall to return home 
with his directive, which was an in- 
tolerable intrusion upon China’s sover- 
eignty, the Communists might have 
been defeated within a few months. 
The U.Si-equipped Nationalist armies— 
trained in India, Burma and the south- 
west—were going through Manchuria 
like wildfire. Mao Tse-tung’s small and 
poorly-supplied army was confined to 
the northwest by Fu Tso-yi’s veteran 
force, then well-equipped. 

But that did not happen—even after 
Marshall demonstrated his bargaining 
power in the Stilwell manner by with- 
holding the $500,000,000 loan that had 
been promised China. Chiang and his 
advisors swallowed their pride, to sat 
isfy Marshall, for several reasons. One, 
of course, was the passionate Chinese 
craving for peace: the people had to be 
shown that no chance to negotiate a 
reasonable being 
Secondly, China not only needed Amer- 
ican aid, but 


peace was rejected 
sincerely valued American 
friendship. Thirdly, the Chinese feared 
rebuffing Marshall lest America turn it: 
back on China and remain indifferent 
in the event of Russian intervention t 
» the Communists 
Marshall 


General permitted 


nt 


ENTS FLEE REDS 
“Marshall Rendered the Communists Many Favors” 


SHANGHAI RES! 


to render the Communists a series of 
inestimable favors. He held up the 
Manchurian campaign until the Reds 
had recruited, and trained in the use of 
Japanese arms, a horde of ex-puppet 
troops, ex-bandits, Soviet-schooled Ko- 
reans and Mongols, and Chinese Reds 
who had trekked from west China 
Inner Mongolia. To facilitate 
matters, General Marshall persuaded 
the Nationalists to open the Kalgan 
pass to the Communists. He had the 
Chinese army’s political education de- 
partment abolished, cutting off the only 
official medium through which it could 
be told why it was fighting Commu- 
Delivery of repair parts was 
that disabled Nationalist 
planes, guns and trucks could not be 
repaired except by what is known as 
“cannibalism” [GI jargon for removing 
usable pieces of wrecked or worn equip- 
ment for repair purposes—Ed.]. 

After more than a year of his truces— 
when the Communists made it plain 
they had no more use for his services 
—Marshall returned home to become 
Secretary of State and to demonstrate 
through studied indifference that, to 
him, the mess he had left behind was 
a pain in the neck. 

a we * 

FOR THE PAST YEAR, while Na- 
tionalist defeats were developing into 
the current great debacle, American 
“experts” who have been feverishly 
doling out second-hand Muscovite 
propaganda and smearing everyone who 
has suggested that the Communist 
southern sweep could be halted, have 
been stressing the hopeless demorali- 
zation of China’s armies, people and 
government. 

The Nationalist soldiers won't fight. 
these “experts” have been saying. They 
abandon their equipment and scatter, 
or desert to the enemy wholesale. The 
people, over whose fields and homes 
war machines have so often rolled, and 
who don’t understand why they are 
rolling again, weep for peace or curse 
whatever force tramples them down. 
The petty officials, who have compli- 
cated the problems of the Nationalists 
by fleeing before the Reds, are fed up 
Great bodies of lesser officials in what 
is still free China, prefer to be used 
by the conquering Reds than risk exile. 
and are easily persuaded that if the 
raging fire can be extinguished by 
men like Chiang 
they should be bound and 
delivered to the enemy. 


across 


nism. 


stopped, so 


sacrificing obstinate 
Kai-shek, 


Demoralization does exist, but it can 
be accounted for by these factors: 

1. At Cairo, Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
Chiang unconditional resti- 
ution of Manchuria. At Teheran, how- 

r, FDR asked Stalin if he would 
tt like to recover for Russia those 
ghts in Manchuria which Czarism 
had surrendered to Japan in 1905, and 
which Stalin had sold to Manchukuo 
following Japanese alienation of Man- 
churia (Hopkins Papers). Stalin thought 
the Chinese might disagree. But FDR 
thought it could be fixed. 

At Yalta, therefore, Stalin turned up 
with the above demand, and stipulated 
that news of the agreement was to be 
withheld from China until Moscow was 
ready to-disclose it. FDR agreed, with- 
out British concurrence. On the eve of 
her victory over Japan, China finally 
received word of this deal, as a result 
of which her confidence in America was 
shattered. 

For three years thereafter Nanking 
never dared describe the Communists 
as Russian although inter- 
national Communism was denouncing 
Nanking as an agency. of U.S. im- 
perialism. Nanking feared, of course, 
that arousing the Chinese against the 
Kremlin and its puppets might bring 


romised 
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stooges, 





STILWELL 
Bullied the Chinese 
down upon China Stalin’s wrath, and 
America’s withdrawal. 

2. I have said that political education 
was abolished in the Nationalist armies 
at Marshall’s “request.” But the Com- 
munists meanwhile heavily indoctri- 
nated their own forces and tried sub- 
verting those of Nanking. 

bad * *% 

3. INFLATION had a ruinous effect 
on confidence in the government. Un- 
less you have lived under runaway 
inflation, you can have no conception 
of what it does to one’s integrity and 
morale. The man who finds his hard- 
earned money melting away like 2 
snowball is ready to believe the worst 
about the government that prints the 
worthless green stuff; in the end he 
becomes desperate. Once the Commu- 
nists had compelled Nanking to spend 
90 percent of its hard metal and foreign 
exchange on warfare—while they 0b 
tained Japanese supplies gratis; and 
their firing squads made their paper 
negotiable—only two possible checks 
on currency collapse remained: exports 
that would bring in good money, ane 
American loans. Communist sabotage 
of communications cancelled out th 
former; Marshall the latter. 

4. Wide acceptance here of Comm. 
nist propaganda — bad enough while 
America was dedicated to appeasig 
Russia, but for worse after the pall 
ful awakening—convinced China that 
Kremlin attacks on the “corrupt, tf 
actionary and incapable Chiang Kai 
shek” were music in our government: 
ears. 

5. The Chinese have seen in the te 
peated failures of Congressional groups 
to elicit an admission from Truman that 
China’s fall to the Communists wout 
be disastrous for us, a sentence of €xé 
cution. In one of Marshall’s referencés 
to the Far East as Secretary of Stale 
he contrived to leap from Korea © 
Indonesia without noticing the hol0- 
saust in China, or the heat refractes 
on Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, -Honé 
Kong or the Philippines. The Stale 
Department also manages to Sie” 
distress over possible Communist con 
quest of Southern Asia, without wast 
ing a sympathetic word on hundreds 
of thousands of armed Chinese who 
have either died or quit dying im te 
service of civilization against latter-day 
Tartarism. 

- x is 

THERE IS NO ESCAPING the ume 

pression that since Marshall took @ 
(Continued on Page Ten) & 
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15, voted $300,000,000 to equal- 

ize educational opportunities. It 

was an impressive testimonial to the 
principle of federal aid to education: 
after a thorough and thoughtful de- 
pate, 38 Democrats and 22 Republicans 
oined forces to strike down proposed 
amendments in order to assure passage 
of the compromise measure. The Sen- 
ate had enacted a similar bill in the 
Eightieth Congress but the House Re- 
publican majority, with characteristic 
irresponsibility, killed it in committee. 
Prospects for S. 246, the 1949 

(Thomas) version of the federal aid 
hill, are good. Administration forces, 
with the aid of friendly Republicans, 
have the necessary strength to insure 
passage. Fifteen leaders of both par- 
ties, led by Thomas and Taft, joined 
in sponsoring S. 246 in the Senate an1 
similar bi-partisan support is indicated 
in the House. The President plugged 
it in his State of the Union message 
2s “must” legislation. The poweriul 
National Education Association and 
American Federation of Teachers’ lob- 
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bies are engaged in a major 
for the enactment of a bill incorpo- 
ating the federal aid “principle. Ar- 
ayed against federal aid are the NAM, 
the Chamber of number 
states’ 


campaign 


Commerce, a 


f religious and the 


rightists. 


groups 


In essence, the Thomas measure seeks 
© provide a 


4 


educational 
program for American youth by appro- 
priating $300,000,000 yearly to equalize 
ducation in elementary and secondary 


minimum 





schools; it allocates $5 for each child 
from ages 5-17 in average daily attend- 
nee and distributes the rest of the 


money on the 
states will thu 
proportion of 
the $5 per 


Southern 
properly enjoy a larger 
federal funds, although 
pupil allotment—a device 
to win support of the wealthy states—- 
vill cut heavily into the total expendi- 
ture. To insure state cooperation, full 
federal aid will be granted only , to 
those states spend at least a 
pecified minimum percentage of their 
neome (212% for the first four years, 
and 2% or pupil thereafter) 


basis of need. 


which 





$120 per 
nh education. 
Disagreement over the merits of the 
vill centers around three vital areas: 
iederal control of education; the threat 
to church-state separation inherent in 
public aid to religious schools; and the 
bill’s failure to eliminate the dual 
school system of the South. 
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_ OPPONENTS OF S.246 FEAR that 
‘ederal aid will usurp a traditional state 
‘unction, although Section 2 of the bill 
ecifically asserts the absolute right 
f the state to control education. Un- 
¢nvinced, opponents continue to main- 
‘ain that, control follows the 
lollar, the end-result will be federal 
“omination and the creation of a uni- 
‘orm, regimented educational system. 

The policy of federal aid to educa- 
- Was inaugurated with the passage 
i the Ordinance of 1785, when land 
"a set aside for the support of public 


since 


schools, When public Jands became 
Pore aid took the form of financial 
‘ants. Until the Civil War, federal 
| 
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Federal Aid to Education: 


A Program 


By Aaron and Rubin Maloff 


grants were tendered without control 
over the disposition of funds. With the 
passage of the Morrill Land Grant Act 
(1862), this policy was modified to 
apply to specifically-defined purposes 
and only when the states fulfilled 
federally-imposed requirements. 

The strings attached to federal edu- 
cational grants have resulted in some 
control over specified areas; but our 
160 years’ experience with federal aid 
indicates that control follows the purse 
only when this control is written into 
the law. In fact, education has con- 
tinued to remain substantially a state 
function. There has been no attempt 
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A FAMILY PREPARES FOR SCHOOL 


measure. At a recent convention in 
Atlantic City, Msgr. Hochwalt, a spokes- 
man for the hierarchy, stated that the 
Church would favor use of federal 
funds for education only if the assist- 
ance were extended to parochial schools 


and could be accomplished without 
federal control. 
The Church contends that support 


must be rendered for the education of 
all children. It does not seek a subsidy, 
but regards aid to public schools alone 
as discriminatory, placing a double 
burden on citizens who send _ their 
children to non-public schools. 

The provision in the Thomas bill re- 


Will Congress Aid Our “Embattled” Children? 


to dictate curricula, or to decree ad- 
ministration of the program, even when 
financial aid is offered on the scale of 
the GI Bill of Rights. The Thomas bill 
continues this tradition by forbidding 
federal dictation in any vital educa- 
tional area. 
sd ‘ ut 

THE SECOND DEBATABLE FEA- 
TURE of the Thomas bill involves the 
problem of whether federal aid is to 
be extended to religious, non-public 
schools. Three million Catholic chil- 
dren are educated in parochial schools, 
and a considerably smaller number in 
Lutheran and Jewish schools. The main- 
tenance of two separate school systems 
—_religious and secular—has imposed 
an additional financial and social bur- 
den on the localities. More significant, 
liberals regard sectarian schools as a 
challenge to the American principle of 
separation of church and state. 

Catholic groups have, until lately, 
vigorously opposed federal aid to edu- 
cation and blocked passage of the 


garding aid to religious schools throws 
the problem back to the states, by 
providing that states which appropriate 
their own funds to. support parochial 
schogls may expend federal funds for 
the same purposes. This merely post- 
pones a developing battle between 
Chureh and lay groups which will be 
fought in the courts and state legis- 
latures. Since religious lobbies are in 
a better position to exert pressure in 
the states than in Congress, the Thomas 
bill may prove to be the opening wedge 
for aid to parochial schools. 

But even this has failed to win Cath- 
olic support—further concessions were 
demanded. Accordingly, the Senate 
voted $35,000,000 in federal funds tc 
finance health services for both pa- 
rochial and public schools. This move 
satisfied Catholic pressures no more 
than did the other concession: Father 
McManus of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference has recently re- 
quested a proportionate share of al- 
located funds for parochial schools. 





for American Youth 


Senators who had reluctantly accepted 
previous compromises balked, resist- 
ing this new demand as a violation 
of the principle of church-state sep- 
aration. 

At this point, it would seem that 
the health services concessions should 
not have been granted without insist- 
ing that no further federal funds be 
devoted to non-public education. Now 
it remains to be seen whether liberals 
will continue this strategy of appease- 
ment or stand firm against further en< 
croachments upon fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

For twenty years federal 
were introduced and killed. 
believe that unless federal funds are 
extended to parochial schools, the 
Thomas bill may suffer the same fate. 
As a resuit, liberals are confronted 
with the dilemma of gaining aid for 
our schools at the possible sacrifice of 
democratic principles. Without a doubt, 
proponents of federal aid will have a 
hard struggle to win federal assistance 
for our embattled schools and simul- 
taneously preserve the sanctity of pub« 
lic education. 


aid bills 
Observers 


THE THIRD VITAL QUESTION is 
that of the dual system maintained in 


the South to segregate colored from 
white children. Nine Southern states 
devote twice as much money to the 


education of whites as they do to the 
education of the Negro. Mississippi, an 
extreme case, spends $7 on whites for 
every $1 on Negroes. Colored teachers 
receive half the salary of whites. Nearly 
70% of Southern illiterates are Negroes. 
The white costs 
$1,100; the average classroom for colored 
Southerners costs $477. 

The Thomas bill 


average classroom 


makes am effort to 
improve financing of Negro schools. 
Where schools are main- 
tained, federal funds would have to be 
distributed to minority schools in pro- 
portion to the the minority, 
provided’ there is no reduction in the 
amount expended in 1947 for these 
schools. This assurance of an absolute 
per capita allocated federal 
funds to Negro education represents a 
clear victory for the liberal forces. 

Inevitably, the question of segrega- 
tion in education has become inter- 
woven with the federal aid bill. Liberal 
strategists, while opposed to the dual 
school system in principle, know that 
Southerners will repudiate any bill 
containing anti-Jim Crow riders. As a 
result, they agreed to divorce the issue 
of civil rights from that of federal aid, 
knowing that only thus could urgently- 
needed federal appropriations be se- 
cured. - 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
educational future of the nation—with 
all its implications to democracy and 
security—depends on the passage of a 
federal aid bill. The spirit of the 
Thomas bill represents a long step in 
the right direction: it aims at equal- 
izing educational opportunities for the 
poor and minority groups; and by 
mandating a proportionate share of 
federal funds for Southern Negroes, it 
will eventually lead to a realization 
of educational opportunity within. as 
well as among the states. But there 
is need for basic amendments: the 
appropriation must be increased and 
the equalization floor reduced; part of 
the appropriation must be earmarked 
for teachers’ salaries; and with health 
services extended to parochial school 
children, the basic measure must spe- 
cifically prohibit aid to non-public 
schools. 
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case of Yuri Korolkov, described in last 


T HERE’S NOTHING UNIQUE about the 

week’s article. Listen to men like him 
droning away through an interpreter on “Amer- 
ican Imperialism,” and they'll dish out the 
Vishinsky line until the cows come home. But 
talk to them in Russian on matters touching 
them more vitally, and the protective coat 
acquired in the Party school begins to split 
at the seams. Then the man begins to show 
beneath the machine-trained robot; and the 
man turns out to be riddled by inner conflict, 
anxiety and doubt. The case of Boris Gorbatov 
proves it 

Boris Gorbatov is a leading Soviet author 

yho won the Stalin prize for his patriotic noyel, 

Unconquered, published in 1943. He is 
one of the editors of the Literary Gazette, a 
Moscow weekly which for the past two years 
has carried stronger anti-American prose anda 
than the Pravda. He is a member of the Su- 
preme Soviet, owns two cars, a country house, 
and is married to a movie star. 

I first met Gorbatov on the Elbe in May, 1945, 
while he was a war correspondent. When I saw 
him again in Berlin in October, 1947, he had 
just made world headlines with an article on 
Truman. Writing in the Literary Gazette of 
September 20, 1947, he insinuated that the 
Presiderit of the United States once belonged 
to the Ku Klux Klan and was now following in 
Hitler’s footsteps. The piece was so scurrilous 
that U.S. Ambassador Bedell Smith protested 
to Molotov: 

“T cannot recall that Dr. Goebbels of un- 
savory memory, at the height of our com- 
mon struggle against Nazi Germany, ever 
stooped to greater ridicule and vituperation 
against the head of an enemy country than 
has Mr. Gorbatov against the chief of a 
friendly and Allied state.” 

About a week later, Gorbatov arrived in Ber- 
lin to attend the first postwar German Writers’ 
Congress. He was accompanied by Valentin 
Kataev, author of Squaring the Circle, the satire 
on Moscow housing which made Broadway 
audiences laugh in 1935; and Vsevolod Vish- 
nevsky, author of the blood-and-thunder movie 
Ve Are From Kronstadt and editor of a Red 
Army magazine 

* 

I RAN INTO GORBATOV in the lobby of 
the redecorated annex to the Max Reinhardt 
Theatre, located a stone’s throw from the Ber- 
lin headquarters of the MVD. It was just after 
Melvin J. Lasky, The New Leader’s Berlin cor- 
respondent, had thrown a monkey wrench into 
the elaborate Soviet scheme to use the Writers’ 
Congress to mobilize German intellectuals for 
Moscow’s stepped-up anti-American campaign. 

“We know how soul-crushing it is.” 
Lasky told the truth-shocked Soviet writ- 
ers sitting in the front row, “to work and 
write when behind us stands a political 
censor and behind him stands the police.” 
Vishnevsky and Gorbatov were in the lobby 

smoking and exchanging whispered comments 
on the unexpected disaster. In the corridors, 
the wife of a German novelist remarked that 


articles on his talks with the Russians, 


The Russia 


Part 2 — The Man 


HERE is deep-rooted anxiety.” wrote Boris Shub last week in the first of his controversial 
“right up near the top of Soviet power pyramid. 

If the Soviet Government doesn’t have the solid loyalty of the men at this level, there may 
still be a cheaper way of cracking open the Stalin regime than by fighting an atomic world war.” 


In presenting this unparalleled picture of anxiety and doubt, Boris Shub last week told the 
story of Yuri Korolkov, the Pravda correspondent in Berlin, where Mr. Shub was political 
adviser to RIAS, the U.S.-directed German radio station. 
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they looked like a pair of Kulturpanze 

tural tanks’) flown in from Moscow to capture 
the Berlin intelligentsia. Gorbatov with his 
massive body, bull neck and a large eggbald 
head, and Vishnevsky, his barrel chest covered 
with three rows of campaign ribbons, were 
formidable. 

Despite their exterior, the Soviet writers were 
anything but aggressive when we began to talk. 
We reminisced over our earlier meeting and 
agreed that back on the Elbe, the Americans 
and Russians had hit it off very well. Why the 
present enmity? 

“America needed our blood then,” Gorbatov 
replied, “you don’t need it any longer.’ 

Did he believe the United 
with Russia? 


States wanted 


‘No, I don’t think so,” he replied sarcastically. 
“The American soldier certainly doesn’t like 
ght. You fellows didn’t do very well in 
*hilippines.” 


fi 
I 

Thinking he referred to the early American 
setbacks I reminded him that the Red Army 
had had its initial difficulties against the Wehr- 
macht. But Gorbatov continued: 

“No, your soldiers didn’t fight well when they 
returned to the Philippines either. No, the 
Americans don’t like to fight.” 

Did the Russians? 


“The Russians are a patient, peace-loving 
people,” Gorbatov replied, ‘a very patient peo- 
ple. But you can push us just so far. It’s bad 
business starting up with us.” 

“Yes, we are a patient people,” Vishnevsky 
chimed in, “but our patience is almost ex- 
hausted. My friend Gorbatov thinks ten years 
of peace are possible. I don’t. And remember, 
when you tackle us, you’re up against two con- 
tinents—Europe and Asia. Your atom bombs 
mean very little in a country as large as ours. 
It’s a long way from Moscow to Vladivostok. If 
you drop your bomb, we'll find a suitable reply.” 

“Politics,” Gorbatov sighed, “nothing but 
politics. All I want is to finish my new 
country home and get back to work on my 
novel. I’m losing valuable time with all 
these congresses. Just got back from the 
same sort of thing in Yugoslavia. I could 
have written 25 pages since we left Moscow. 

And this is the best time of the year to be 

writing. Soon the rains will start—heavy 

clouds and mud, and the mood will be gone.” 

I asked Gorbatov how his last novel had 
made out. 

“It did very well,” he replied, “a half million 
copies were printed. But if the book had ap- 
peared this year instead of during the war, we’d 
have had enough paper to print a million and I 
could have made enough to buy up this town.” 

* 

THE FOLLOWING MORNING as I drove 
into the theatre courtyard for the next round 
of the Writers’ Congress, I found Gorbatov and 
Vishnevsky standing in the early October sun- 
shine, surrounded by German Communist ad- 
mirers, including several Russian-speaking vet- 
erans of the Moscow Free Germany Committee. 
A dozen or so American correspondents and 


By 
military government officials were also on the 
scene. The Russians were still arg — 
the impact of the Lasky speech, which 4 
morning Berlin press gave a big play. 

“W hy don’t you stick to your American prob 
ms and let me worry about Russia?” Gorbaty 

pped. 

That was pretty funny coming from the Sovig 
propagandist wl d spent most his time sing 
V-J Day traveling around the Far East, th 
Balkans and Germany i world what 
was wrong with the United States. 

ied that he had misunderstood Lasky’s 

speech. American writers were sincerely eq. 

cerned about the Soviet literary purge. Alld 

us who had read Russian literature were in. 

pressed by the inspiring role which Russias 

reat writers had played in the struggle agains 
Czarist tyranny. 

“The Russians are a heroic people,” Vis} 
nevsky warmly agreed. 

“They certainly are,” I said turning to 
Gorbatov, ‘and when the heroic Russian 
people finally regain their freedom and they 
ask you, Boris Gorbatov, what did you do to 
help them win their liberation from Stal- 
in’s rule, what will you reply?” 
Gorbatov turned scarlet. Russian-born Mike 

Josselson, then Deputy Chief of the U.S. Infa- 
mation Control Branch in Ber] hi 
head. That was going too far. Was it? Gorbatov’s 
outraged German Communist comrades waited 
for the withering reply that would put the in 
solent American in his place. 

Instead, Gorbatov exclaimed: 

“T'll tell them I fought for my country!” 
Then he stalked off into the auditorium. I wa 

certain he would never speak to me again. 

His reply had come from a million mile 
away. It wasn’t addressed to me at all. He 
was answering the Russian people. Would they 
be satisfied with his answer? Gorbatov hw 
dreadful doubts. 

* tk 

AT THE MIDDAY RECESS I saw him tak 
ing to Josselson. Then he walked away, atl 
stood alone. I asked Josselson what Gorbator 
had said. 

He replied with a broad grin: “He says yout 
a good guy, but why did you have to talk aboul 
Stalin?” 

I apologized to Gorbatov. “We can discuss 
everything.” he said in a low voice, “every 
thing except Stalin. Stalin must not be dis 
cussed! (O Stalinye nelzia govorit! Nelzia!) 
It’s impossible! Impossible!” 

“Why?” I asked naively. 
“Nelzia!” he whispered ominously. “Nel- 


STALIN 
“Nelzia!”’ 
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zia” is untranslatable. It means must not be 
done, can’t be done, dare not be done, all 

wrapped up in one. 

With that off his chest, Gorbatov became 
much friendlier than he had ever been. We 
talked straight through the long luncheon re- 





cess. He tried hard to convince me he was 
basically a regular guy, a good Russian born 
f humble working class parents who had risen 
the hard way, by the sweat of his brain. Then 
he tried to sell me the idea that the Russian 
people were solidly behind the Communist 
Party. “Then why are concentration camps 


necessary?” I asked. 

“We have no concentration camps,” Gorbatov 
declared, “that sort of thing existed in 1937 
when we were eliminating the Trotskyite Fifth 
Column, but we have none of that now.” 

The Western world was all wrong, too, about 
Party censorship of art and literature, Gorbatov 
continued 

“If it’s all a political matter, as you seem to 
think,” he smiled, “why don’t we like Picasso? 
After all, he’s a Communist. But we condemn 
Picasso, together with the other French mod- 
ernists, because he’s a bad artist. It has nothing 
todo with politics. Let me give you an example: 

“Ilya Ehrenburg liked those French paint- 
ers. What did we do? Did we force our 
views on Ehrenburg? Nothing of the sort! 
We called a meeting of our leading Soviet 
art critics and invited Ehrenburg to attend. 
We showed him the paintings. In many 
cases we didn’t have originals, but we had 
films made. We showed him the films. 
Ehrenburg studied them with us. We 
proved to him why the pictures were bad— 
and we finally convinced him!” 

Had there been time enough, Gorbatov could 
have pulled hundreds of such white rabbits 
out of his hat. I had read enough of Gorbatov 
to know that he wasn’t the good-natured fool 
he was pretending to be. His writings ring with 
summons to moral ccurage. 

Gorbatov knew which side his bread was but- 
tered on. But he wasn’t content to let it go at 
that. Something was gnawing away inside him, 
giving him no peace. He was trying to prove 
to himself that, despite it all, he was a decent 
human being. He wasn’t doing a very good job. 

It was time to get back inside. In a few 
moments, Gorbatov was to address Germany’s 
leading writers in the name of the Soviet Union. 
He cut short his monologue abruptly. 

“You must try to understand,” he pleaded 
with me—"I was nine years old at the time 
of the Bolshevik Revolution—twelve when 
I joined the Young Communist League—at 
eighteen I was in the Party—I've lived un- 
der the Soviet system all my life—I've never 
known anything else—I believe! Do you 
believe I believe?” 

By this time nothing coming from the man 
Wearing Stalin’s image on his right lapel and 
te Soviet Deputy’s flag on his left could sur- 
Piise me. His final defense had come from the 
same dark recess as “I’ll tell them I fought for 
my country.” 

i - . 

BEFORE THE MICROPHONE on the floodlit 
platform ten minutes later, Gorbatov was back 
at the old stand. 
_Tve been to Hiroshima and Nagasaki,” he 
‘ld the Germans, with the Soviet interpreter 
*hoing his words, “and the devil isn’t as bad 
& he’s painted—I spent two days in Moscow 
with John Steinbeck. We had two pleasant eve- 
nings. We talked very little politics and a great 
fal about literature.” 
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“Do You Believe | Believe?” 


Gorbatov would love to forget politics. He 
would love to settle down in that country home 
and write. Maybe he’d like to write about the 
things that torment him. But he can’t have his 
cake and eat it, as he knows better than any- 
one else. Some day he’ll have to make up his 
mind. He knows that, too. 

tk ok * 

IN DEALING WITH THE SOVIET military 
and political caste for two years, I found that 
the confusion, anxiety and doubt in men like 
Korolkov and Gorbatov permeates the whole 
Soviet hierarchy. 

I know a high official of Soviet Military Gov- 
ernment who said not long ago that Germany 
lost the war.against Russia because of Hitler’s 
political stupidity. 

I know that our radio documentary, quoting 
Lenin’s indictment of Stalin and demanding 
his removal as General Secretary of the Bol- 
shevik Party, was privately criticized by an 
important Soviet political officer as being “too 
mild,” “too bourgeois” and “not enough in the 
style of an indictment”! 

I know that among the most ardent listeners 
of our anti-totalitarian broadcasts (such as a 
radio version of Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at 
Noon) were high Soviet officials in Berlin and 
the Soviet occupation zone of Germany. 

I know of a Soviet commandant who listened 
regularly—and with wholehearted approval— 
to our political commentaries lambasting his 
government’s actions in Berlin. 

I know that our documentary play on the 
Soviet-run former Nazi concentration camp of 
Sachsenhausen—climaxed by the flight of an 
MVD officer who could no longer stomach 
sitting behind the desk formerly occupied by 
an SS man—caused virtual panic in the offices 
of the Taegliche Rundschau, the official Soviet 
organ for Germany. 

What does all this mean? It means that 


if the United States government devotes 
only a fraction of the imagination and the 
brains that go into the production of lethal 
weapons to reaching those disaffected Rus- 
sians directly below the Politburo level, we 
may still win the war to prevent World 

War III. . 

Lest I be misunderstood: This is not intended 
as an argument against all-out American mili- 
tary preparedness, against providing Western 
Europe with the weapons to resist Soviet ag- 
gression. Obviously, the stronger we and our 
allies are, the less likely the Kremlin is to light 
the fuse—until it has stockpiled the weapons 
to do so with some prospect of success. 

But the policy of containment is not enough, 
unless the world is to remain indefinitely an 
armed camp, teetering on the verge of inde 
scribable disaster. To banish the spectre of war, 
we must give the Russians positive proof that 
their liberation serves our self-interest as well 
as theirs. We must make it clear to them that 
we are their best ally in their struggle against 
their worst enemy—and ours—the present 
regime. 

It is probably true that the common peo- 
ple of Russia—the peasants, the workers 
and millions in forced labor camps—can do 
little against the MVD machinery of repres- 
sion. But when, as now, disaffection per- 
meates the upper stratum, when it exists 
high in the Red Army, in the Party and in 
the MVD, when the privileged intellectual 
and scientific elite have grievances just as 
deeply rooted as those of the helpless 
masses, all the ingredients for radical 
change are present. 

It is our job to reach the men who can effect 
this change before it is too late. We risk nothing 
by making a determined effort to do so. If we 
fail, we are no worse off than now. If we suc- 
ceed, we may still prevent World War III. 


? 





The Red Terror 


Part 4 — Yezhov and the NKVD 


By Mark Vishniak 





—— ‘ 

This is the fourth in Mark Vish- 
niak’s authoritative series of five ar- 
ticles on the Bolshevik terror machine. 
In. previous articles, Mr. Vishniak has 
told the stories of Dzerzhinsky, Men- 
zhinsky and Yagoda, who headed the 
organization known successively as 
the Cheka, the GPU, and the OGPU. 
Next week the eminent historian con- 
cludes the series with the story of 
Lavrenti Beria, biographer of Stalin 
and head of two secret police organi- 


zations, the MVD and the MGB. 
4X ill 





and the current reign of Beria 
was a two-year period, 1937-1938, 
the period of “Yezhovschina.” By uni- 
versal testimony, these were the mad- 
dest years of the Red Terror; 
was sure of his fate. Past 
rendered, however great, saved no one 
from.death and posthumous defamation 
as a traitor, agent provocateur 
fascist. Marshals 
Red Army, and am- 
bassadors, Politburo 
and favorite friends of Lenin himself 
all perished. 
And Yagoda, 
“show trials” of old Bolsheviks 
such vigor, became a defendant 
self at the third trial, staged 
less success by Yezhov 
The homely-looking, pint-sized Yezhov 
had qa shrieking voice and large ears 
He was poor and had known suffering 
from childhood. It was 
that he had 
homeless child) 
Putilov 


eee THE YAGODA REGIME 


no one 
services 


and 
and generals of the 
prime miunisters 


members of the 


taged the fir t 


with 


who 


him- 
with no 


even rumored 


been a -‘besprizorny 
before he got to the 
factory. He had had only a 
public school education and was per- 
meated with social and class jealousie 

and full of hatred for all those who 
were intellectually above him. His spe- 
cial animus was always reserved for the 


Russian intelligentsia. 


DURING THE CIVIL WAR, Yezhov 
‘worked” principally with a 
(revolver of Nagant system) 
for special Cheka detachments. By the 
30’s the half-illiterate Chekist 
secretary of the Central Committee of 
the All-Union Communist Party and 
a member of the Central Control Com 
mission of the Party. In March, 1935, 
he became chairman of that all-power- 
ful Commission 

When Yagoda fell into disgrace, Yez- 
hov succeeded him the 


nagan” 
Belgian 


Was a 


and became 
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China 


(Continued from Page Six) 
China bitte: Stilwell’s unbalanced 
notion of how to bully the Chinese, and 
failed dismally in its implementation 
(to Stalin’s advantage), nothing 
can»be done until events have liquidated 
stiff-necked Chiang Kai-shek, whose 
obstinancy contained 1,500,000 Japanese 
troops while GI’s fought their 
bases from which to defeat Japan. 
Whatever it may the anti-Com- 
munist world in the future, nothing 
must be done until dust is 
blown sky high. 
seems to be the 
Dean Acheson has 
gressmen. 

The Chinese shrewd 
How do you suppose our press’ absurd 
twitterings about the likelihood of 
Titoism in China—fed from Washing- 
ton—have affected the Chinese? Has it 
demoralized them? Indeed, yes. But a 
look about Washington will reveal the 
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Joe 


great 


way to 
cost 
Chiang’s 


That, at 
real 


any rate, 
heart of what 
told worried Con- 


are observers. 


People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs, 
i.e., head of the entire police system of 
the Soviet Union. For special services, 
he was awarded the extra title of 
Commissar General for State Security. 
When in April of that year, the vozhdi 
(leaders) were inspecting sluice No. 3 
of the Volga-Moscow Canal] built by 
slave-labor, Yezhov was already in 
the front ranks, next to Stalin and 
Voroshilov; even Molotov was in, the 
background (Pravda, April 30, 1937). 
By a decree of June 14, 1937 the 
Soviet Government ordered the central 
and local organs of NKVD to carry out 
an original plan—a unique one in the 
annals of criminology, namely—to ar- 
rest 3% of the total population. In 
some regions the percentage reached 
5% and in some others it fell to 2%. 
Reporting to the people’s Commissar 
Yezhov chief of the Northern Caucasus 
NKVD, Dagin writes on August 10, 1937 
(file 120/A) as follows: “the number 
of people’s enemies of Northern Cau- 
casus which have 
reached 80 thousands,” which amounts 
to about °4%, but “that number is not 
definitive, the preparation is still going 
on,” Through the whole Caucasus there 
were 422.000 people “withdrawn,” i. e. 
3.9%. Wet the population 
amounts to 7 percent of Russia’ 
population 


been withdrawn 


Caucasus’ 
Ss entire 


Yezhov not only fought and exter- 
minated “enemies” of the Soviet powe 
He made speeches extolling the NKVD, 
whose nefarious activities 
in a high moral light: 


were painted 


“There is no other country in the 
world where the organs of State 
Security and espionage would have 
such close ties with the people, would 
so clearly reflect their interests and 
would so closely watch over their 
interests,” said Yezhov on June 27, 
1937. “In capitalist countries the 
State Security administration is thor- 
oughly hated by the people. But not 
so in our land... they are respected 
and enjoy the well-earned love of the 
Soviet people... .” 

During his reign, Yezhov wa 
red to almost like Stalin—‘‘our 

our father, who destroyed the 
nests.” 


refer- 
hero, 
viper 


Yezhov began his career with a purge 
of the NKVD. Approximately 325 
NKVD people were either shot or sent 
to prison. Next he shot Marshall Tuk- 
hachevsky and the whole 
mand of the Red Army. 

Yezhov’s hand reached out beyond 
the boundaries of the Soviet Union. The 


upreme com- 


Debacle 


degree to which we have been respon- 
sible for this demoralization. 

Now that the debacle seems all but 
complete, what next? 

Resistance will go on, perhaps for 
years. It may develop into widespread 
guerrilla warfare, with formidable re- 
volts flaring up here and there. But, 
the world’s relations with 
China are concerned, the Red conquest 
will probably be complete enough to 
make China as much a Kremlin satel- 
lite as Poland or Czechoslovakia, and 
to transform it into a base for the sub- 
version of East Asia. 

Mao Tse-tung will remain an instru- 
ment of Kremlin policy, or he will go 
under. His former enemy, Li Li-san 
(now Li Ming-jan—‘“the naturally 
effulgent”), is Stalin’s satrap and store- 
keeper in Manchuria. And _ without 
Manchuria, any Titoesque gesture by 
Mao Tse-tung would be a 
the pan. 


so far as 


flash in 


YEZHOV 
“Close People’s Ties” 


assassination in Lausanne of Ignace 
Reis, a collaborator of the NKVD who 
tried to escape its net; the kidnapping 
of the white general Miller in Paris; 
the kidnapping in Spain of the son of 
the Menshevik leader, Abramovich; 
these and other acts were the work of 
Yezhov. 

Lenin’s hyprocitical idea of “correct- 
ing the offenders though labor’ was 
abandoned. Vishinsky, who is a star of 
the Yezhov period, as he was also in 
Yagoda’s overlordship, denounced Le- 
nin’s idea (without mentioning Lenin‘s 
name, of course) as “flatly sentimental” 
and declared: “Punishment cannot be 
reduced to 
pretend that 


education, and let us not 
prisons are not different 
from schools.” 

THE SUMMER OF 1937 marked the 
high tide of Yezhov’s blind teror. The 
most fantastic denunciations became 
extremely common. Double-crossing 
became an everyday occurence. Maurice 
Chable, a Russian painter with a French 
name, who miraculously escaped death 

in Paris, recently told of one 
lent, which had tremendous 

ifications, and which typical of 
thousand nore of similar frame-ups. 

In Moscow some time ago, there was 
a very gifted painter named Mikhailov. 
Unfortunately he had “bad anteced- 
ents”, being of non-proletarian origins. 
As he was in dire need, he decided to 


and is now 
uch inc 


extricate himself by painting a pictur 
which would, as it were, serve as a pags. 
port of political reliability. Sometimg 
after Kirov was murdered, he painted, 
huge oil painting which he called, tp 
please the authorities: “Stalin anq 
Voroshilov at Kirov’s Grave.” 

It was a fine piece of work. The pic. 
ture was exhibited at the Union of 
Soviet Artists, and Party officials Gave 
their hearty approval. Bubnoy, the 
People’s Commissar for Education, was 
most enthusiastic about the hugs can. 
vas. Mikhailov was told that this picture 
was to be reproduced, and shortly after. 
wards, it was taken away to the build. 
ing of the Central Committee of the 
Party. Fortune seemed to be smiling on 
Mikhailov. Quite unexpectedly, how. 
ever, instead of sending him the p. 
production and prints of his picture 
the Party cell summoned Mikhailoy 
and showed him a photograph of his 
painting in which the stunned artist 
saw that his figures of Stalin and Voro- 
shilov were embraced by a delicately 
drawn skeleton. A few « later the 
dumfounded Mikhailov called to 
NKVD_ headquarters on _ Lubianka 
Street for examination. never re- 
turned and never was scen 
After that man) 
arrested. 


or heard of 
again. ainters were 
r Educat 
ested soon 
the most 
October up- 
the Political 
esponsible 
cyclopedia, 
article on the 
Communist 


The People’s Commissa 
Bubnov, was himself 
thereafter. He was o1 
active participants in the 
rising; a former head of 
Division of the Red Arm, 
editor of the Big Soviet 
wherein he wrote a huge 
History of the All-Unio: 
Party; and a bearer of 
orders. He disappeared ¢ 
of the isolated prisons f 
bers of the Communist 
Chablé was also arr 
nection with this monst 
examined under torturs 
an underground cell 
days and five nights sitt: 
mercilessly beaten, 


10n, 


He was 
bashed in and his hair pulled ot 
marizing his’ experie: 
‘rites: “The whole nation 
into such a neu 
radiant father -of peop n feeling 
the public pulse realized that the time 
had come to make his next 
lian move.” He did it 
wrath on Yezhov and } 
benefit of public consu! 
responsibility for the te 
was taken off stage as quickly as he 
used to dispose others. On Dé cember 4, 
1939, Pravda and Izvestia curtly an- 
nounced the removal of Yezhov “im ac- 
cordance with his own request.” 
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25th ANNIVERSARY 


West Coast New Leader Celebration 


All Bay Area readers of The New Leader and their 
friends are invited to attend the Silver Anniversary 
unceasing struggle for: 
PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY | 
FREEDOM FROM FEAR AND WANT 
RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS EQUALIT) 
The Time: THURSDAY, June 9th, at 8 P. M. 
The Place: TRINITY HALL, Wesley Foundation, 2320 Dana St., Berkeley 
Speakers: 
DR. ‘PETER ODEGARD, Chairman of Political Science, U. ©. 
DR. CARL BRANDT, Stanford University 
DR. GEORGE HEDLEY, Mills College 
Organizing Committee: 
DR. CARL LANDAUER, Prof. of Economics, U.C. 
DR. V. A. LEDNICKI, Prof. of Slavic Languages, U.C. 
MR. and MRS. R. RHYNE 


New Leader's 


Additional Information: MR. M. M. SHNEY, 1605 Hearst Ave., Berkeley. 
or phone: Berkeley 7-2018-W. 
Refreshments Served 
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Dear Edttor: 


The New Leader encourages all letters, irrespective of subject or point 
of view. This is your department; lei’s hear from you. So that we can 
print the greatest number of divergent opinions on diverse subjects, we 
request you limit your letters to 250 words or less. 








Student Committee Protests 
ticle on City College Strike 


From EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, CCNY-SDA 
(Uptown Center, Day Session) 


E ARE WRITING YOU in an effort to clear up the misconception 
W fostered by “Class Struggle at CCNY,” by Anatole Shub (April 23). 
You say Mr. Shub “knows intimately all of the leading figures 

bn both sides of the CCNY controversy.” Perhaps this is true, but the fact 
emains that he did not even attempt to give the views of, or even to inter- 
iew any of the student strike leaders—such as Student Council President 


Rill Fortunato, Al Ettinger (Presi- 
Hent of the CCNY chapter of the 
Congress of Racial Equality), and 
leroy Galpern. 

Mr, Shub quotes Tom Andrews, “a 
non-Communist student,” who calls the 
demonstration “‘a noisy, riotous strike” 
which was dominated by the CP. For 
acomplete refutation of this irrespon- 
sible staternjent, we cite Don Hollen- 
peck’s April 16 broadcast of “CBS 
Views the Press.” 

As to the charge that the “Commu- 
nists successfully revived two old ac- 
usations (each considered ‘dead’ on 
various occasions),”” may we inform you 
that the issue is not and never was 
dead? Last term, in response to stu- 
tent opinion, the Student Council sent 
2 petition to Commissioner Spaulding 
requesting a review of the Knicker- 
beker case, but no reply was received. 
As consequence of this inaction, the 
Congress of Racial Equality invited all 
organizations on the campus to form 
acdalition (later called “Equity”), whose 
purpose was to clear up the Knicker- 
bocker case by attempting to secure a 
fair and open trial. 

This is the origin of the demand for 





an open trial; it is not a Communist- 
nspired demand, as Mr. Shub claims. 
The coalition idea was accepted by the 
Student League for Industrial Democ- 


acy, the FDR Young Democrats, the 
: ns, the Young Liberals, 
the United Youth of America (an or- 
ganization devoted to interracial activi 


now defunct) and the Students for 
Democratic Action. 
Our position on the Davis case was 
Mat, since he had been forced to resign 
positio dministrator of Army 
u, for alleged discriminatory prac 
lees, and si: no evidence of class- 
mM discrir tion by him had been 
ught fort there wa no cas¢ 
against hin 


sibility for the unauthor- 
of the strike referen- 
dumand the linking of the two cases 
Tests with the Student Council Ex- 
ttutive Committee, which is com- 
posed of a majority of non-Commu- 
usts, But in spite of this, and the 
“ttt that the strike was a reality, 
many of the non-Communist student 
leaders did not take action, thereby 
ging the Communists an opportunity 
0 ry to take over the strike. This 
atiempt was frustrated by some of 








the Members of the “larger, slower 
MeVing coalition.” 
Diserimir n in the colleges is 
“TOUS pri and just because the 
“m@munists and their fellow-travelers 
"Y 0 expl hese situations for thei 
2 advant no reason why we 
‘tals should feel that we cannot fight 





If we did recoil and 
» n situations such as 
am ~<a the, boast of the CP’ers 
tole - t ley are in the forc front of the 
va —* 3Cl imination) would be- 
hte dent ¢ and we would have lost 

i decent democratic gov- 
tment. 
Mew York, Ny. Y. 










A Reply 


From ANATOLE SHUB 


ET ME ANSWER BRIEFLY: 

i 1. The members of the execu- 
tive committee of SDA, who 
wrote but did not sign this letter, seem 
to doubt my competence as an observer. 
I would advise them to consult Mr. 
Seymour Reisin, CCNY ’50, the New 
York regional vice-chairman of SDA, 
whom I consulted on my CCNY visit. 

2. Mr. Hollenbeck’s oft-quoted “refuta- 
tion” of the strike’s more boisterous 
aspects was based on press accounts— 
by the very nature of his program. 
Most witnesses of the strike’s first day 
tell a different story. 

3. The Knickerbocker case was con- 
sidered dead by all responsible leaders 
from December, 1946—when the Board 
of Higher Education cleared Knicker- 
bocker—till the summer of 1948, when 
the Hart Committee of the City Council 
recommended his dismissal. It was 
again considered at least “convalescent” 
when Commissioner Spaulding sub- 
penaed the evidence last fall. 

4. There is little point discussing the 
assertion that “the coalition idea was 
accepted” by non-Communist groups 
or the regret that “many non-Commu- 
nist leaders did not take action,” or the 
fear that CP’ers will outdo liberals in 
fighting discrimination. 

5. The uptown Student Council (and, 
ipso facto, its executive committee) is, 
indicated, a non-representative 
May I add that Ed Sparer, its 
vice-president, was organizer and presi- 
dent of Students for Wallace and that 
Council President William Fortunato 


as I 


body. 


was also a Wallace supporter. They 
and other strike committee leaders 
spoke at a Young Progressives rally on 
April 18 at Manhattan Center. Their 
committee, according to the Daily 
Worker (Apr. 15), wired Ben Gold, 
president of the CP American Jewish 
Labor Council that “we would ap- 


preciate the moral and financial sup- 
port of your organization.” And finally, 
only lack of a quorum prevented their 
Student Council from demanding the 
dismissal of CCNY President Harry N. 
Wright, in line with the policy ex- 
pressed publicly by the Wilfred Men- 
delson Club of the Communist Party. 

6. This writer agrees wholeheartedly 
that “discrimination in the Colleges is 
a serious problem.” But the essence of 
Western justice, as I learned it in 
CCNY’s classrooms, is that a man is in- 
nocent until proved guilty. In the 
course of their long letter, the writers 
never once dispute the contention that 
Knickerbocker has never been proved 
guilty. In view of this, and the admis- 
sion that “there was no case against 
Davis,” I am amazed that a student af- 
filiate of Americans for Democratic 
Action could be so gullible as to coop- 
erate in a witch-hunt. 


Says We Shouldn't Lump 


Farm Workers in Rural Bloc 


From PRINTISE WOMACK 


Your EDITORIAL, “For Labor Parity” 
(The New Leader, April 16), stirs up 
opinions. 

As a former farm worker, I am par- 
ticularly aggravated because neither the 
“parity” or “subsidy” farm programs 
are based on the heterogeneous struc- 
ture of the society created by mechan- 
ized, industrialized farming. 

Neither program gives specific atten- 
tion to all the participants in the in- 
dustry. Goldschmidt’s As You Saw 
shows that the majority of the vital 
participants in the farming industry 
are wage laborers: sharecroppers, hired 
hands, seasonal w6kers, etc. 

I feel that organized labor, liberal 
groups, etc., are missing the boat by 
not spotlighting the case of our out- 
siders. It seems to me, the farm worke1 
is in a unique position to challenge the 
myth of homogenous “rural” life. It 
also seems to me that our farm worke1 
is a sort of counterpart of the peasant 
in Asia and ‘Europe. And to the ex- 
tent we can comprehend and do some- 
thing about his situation, to that extent 
we can hope to cope with the challenges, 
appeals, promises of Communism. 

Incidentally, I am still skeptical about 
the 1948 election speculations re the 
“farmer,” “rural” vote. It is conceiv- 
able that the “rural” wage worker vote 
(even the farm wage workers’ alone) 
may have been just as decisive, if not 
more decisive than the farmers’ vote. 

Perhaps Congressmen and editors 


should favor Brannan’s proposed pro- 
gram. However, I can’t see where it 
gets at the roots of the homogeneity 
myth which frustrates all of us more 
or less. 

Dinuba, California. 


UAW Education 
Set-up Clarified 


From DICK DEVERALL 


Your EDITION of April 9 carries 
a most interesting item by James T. 
Farrell regarding education of the 
workers. However, I notice that all 
labor education work in the UAW-CIO 
prior to Vic Reuther is classed as 
“Stalinist interference. .. .” 

Mr. Farrell seems to be a newcomer 
to the field of workers’ education and 
should be advised that before the war 
the UAW-CIO had one of the most 
vigorous and comprehensive labor edu- 
cation programs in the United States, 
As the Education Director of the UAW- 
CIO from 1939 through 1942 I can 
personally testify that there was no 
Stalinist interference. The Stalinist in- 
terference came when, in August 1942, 
the UAW-CIO abolished its education 
department. Author Farrell might find 
it profitable to make an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of workers’ education in the 
UAW-CIO during 1941 and compare it 
with what went on in 1943. 
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FRANZ KAFKA: “A Message From the People}: 


Sikors 
Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


THE PENAL COLONY. SHORT STORIES AND SHORT PIECES. By 
Franz Kafka. Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir. New York: Schocken 


story is more persuasive than some of 


content. These stories, early ones, a 
his other analyses. Even so he ignores 


Books. 320 pp. $3.75 
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FRANZ KAFKA. AN INTERPRETATION OF HIS WORKS. By Herbert 
Tauber. Translated by G. Humpreys Roberts and Roger Senhouse. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 252 pages including bibliography. $3.75 


RANZ KAFKA’'S CRITICS. by concentrating on exegesis, have aban- 
doned their author to the charge of eclecticism. His relationship to 
the tradition has been mentioned only when some reference in the 
Diaries or in Max Brod’s biography to another author such as Kierkegaard 
or Freud can be used as evidence to bolster the critic’s interpretation of 
a specific work. The technical criticisms of Kafka is also yet to be written, 


even though his technique is as 
revolutionary as Joyce’s the exege- 
tical critics seemingly accept the 
representation of conflicted states 
of mind that is the basis of Kafka’s 
art as the miraculous achievement 
of the poet maudit. Evaluation ts 
also ignored by all but the Stalinist 
critics, who come to Kafka with 
polemical intent and whose level- 
ings are malicious and absurd 

Most of Kafka interpretations are 
psychoanalytical and metaphysical 
Both schools make the essential mis- 
take of reducing the novels and stories 
to varied applications of a single for- 
mula which thev say is Kafka’s princi- 
pal statement. The terms they use 
differ, of course, but the Kierkegaardian 
view of man’s relation to divine author- 
ity and the Freudian view of the indi- 
vidual’s relation to paternal authority 
seem to be different ways of talking 
about the same functional disord 
That Kafka was aware of the con- 
gruence of these two constructions 
would seem to be obvious to anyone 
who has read him: almost everything 
he ever wrote, with the possible excep 
tion of the parables which are clearly 
metaphysical, was expressed in terms 
of both systems simultaneously. Othe 
elements entered as well—the in-turn 
ing, cadential logic of the Talmud, the 
jurisprudential regard for contingen- 
cies, the obfuscations and encumbrances 
of Hapsburg protocol and the natural- 
istic respect for experimentally-proven 
data of the scientist. 

Kafka’s own relationship to all these 
various currents of the Zeitgeist is the 
concern of his biographer. The critic 
should know of them primarily to dis- 
miss them. It is the written work 
itself, the words as they exist on the 
page and the associations they call 
forth in the critic’s mind —and their 
relationships to the critic’s memory of 
previous aesthetic experiences — which 
should be judged. Since this work has 
its metaphysical and psychoanalytical 
aspects, it is proper to consider it in 
terms of Kierkegaard and Freud—but it 
is improper to confuse the narrative to 
be criticized with its author's conation 
the abnormalities of his familia] situa- 
tion, his castration anxiety and n- 
puted sexual aberrations. As 
Situations exist in these stor 
should be so treated; they 
be treated as automatic 
trolled projections of the 
neuroses. Franz Kafka had 
transcended his own predi 
understanding it. Otherwise 
not have invented as keen an 
ment as his representational techni 





‘ 
John Franklin Bardin is the author 


of several books printed in England. 
He is a frequent contributor to The New 
Leader Literary Section. 
A J 
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That in understanding the forces, both 
metaphysically and psychoanalytically, 
that contributed to his inability to func- 
tion in the world as 

he did not succeed in functioning, 
nothing remarkable. Such behavi 
among the more common disorders of 
the intelligentsia in our time and is of 
more interest to the analyst than to the 
reader 


? + * 


I SUBMIT THAT Mr. Herbert Tauber’s 
criticism of Kafka’s writings, since it 
proceeds from a Kierkegaardian thesis 
(that Kafka intended to express the in- 
dividual’s fruitless struggle to attain an 
absolute correlation between his sub- 
jective and objective experience de- 
spite the inscrutability of God and the 
protean contingencies of Nature), is at 
many points confused between Kafka’s 
personal dilemma and the dilemma he 
presents in his work. Anyone who has 
read the parables realizes that for 
Kafka the inability to know God and 
to measure Nature placed him in a 
continual crisis of doubt. However, the 
tales he created are imagined, they are 
not reported. The Penal Colony, for 
example, is certainly about the struggle 
of man with his environment, as are 
the rest of Kafka’s works. A theologian 
may read into this tale and its central 
symbol a spiritual parable, as does Mr. 
Tauber, and say like him that the tor- 
ture machine in this story symbolizes 
“the repetition of existence under re- 
ligious conditions ... the guilt (of the 
condemned man) is always unquestion- 
able . . . can never be an individual 
guilt: it is—like Original Sin—the ex- 
pression of the fact that mankind is in 
the wrong anyhow and can know noth- 
ing about justice . .. through pain he 
learns to know the text, that suffering 
brings ripeness to experience, the — 
divine — justice.” 

In this remarkable story, an explorer 
from outer society visits a penal colony, 
now governed by a progressive com- 
mandant, but at which prisoners used 
to be executed by a weird torture 
device that slowly cut their sentences 
into their living bodies as it murdered 
them. The explorer goes to see the 


by an officer who holds with the old 
commandant’s ~-views that the tortu 
jevice should still be in use. In the old 
days the death of a condemned man 
used to be a gala occasion, people came 
to see it and brought their families, it 
served as a moral example. To dem- 
onstrate the Harrow, the officer places 
a prisoner in it, but the officer releases 
the prisoner and places himself in it 
when the explorer is horrified by the 
device. The machine falls apart as it 
engraves on the officer the sentence 
“Be Just.” 


Mr. Tauber’s interpretation of this 


the patent sexual-significance of the 
Harrow. It seems to me to be equally 
a horrible and mechanical symbol of 
man’s fate to love woman and to be 
mangled by her, caught up in her 
machinations, created and destroyed hy 
her. As Louis Adeane has pointed out 
there are echoes of the heroic birth- 
death-rebirth cycle here or in Robert 
Graves’ language the Harrow would be 
another manifestation of the White 
Goddess. Erich Fromm might see in 
the story the yearning of man to sacri- 
fice his liberty for a rigorous authority 
that cannot be questioned but must be 
obeyed. Like an authoritarian state, the 
torture machine does offer its victim 
sops for his hunger and is designed for 
his illusory comfort while its end is 
that of total subjugation. 
* * © 

TO TAKE ANOTHER of the great 
stories to be found in the latest volume 
of Franz Kafka’s complete works as 
translated by Willa and Edwin Muir, 
The Metamorphosis, and to refer to Mr. 
Tauber’s explanation of it, is to dis- 
cover further simplification. In this 
story a young traveling salesman who 
is the sole support of his family wakes 
up in bed one morning to discover that 
he has been changed into a louse. This 
transformation takes place in the first 
sentence and the story is the cruel, 
mercilessly logical development of this 
premise. The creature is ostracized; 
he becomes less human and more louse- 
like; his father tries to kill him and 
eventually even his sister, who had 
loved him and attempts to love him 
even as a vermin, is disgusted and he 
dies. Mr. Tauber says, “The spiritual 
premises of this story can most directly 
be traced to Kafka’s special position in 
his family. His highest efforts were di- 
rected towards an existence that to his 
father was nothing other than that of 
the insect in the story. He was bound 
to appear questionable even to himself 
in the—even if only striven after — 
uselessness of his world, its lack of con- 
nection with the world of his relatives, 
as compared with the respect his father 
enjoyed, which, in the end, asserted it- 
self again and again... in one aspect 
the plot of The Metamorphosis be- 
longs, and not only formally, to that 
genre of legends of the Middle Ages in 
which love is put to the test by means 
of an object of disgust. Often love suc- 
ceeds in transforming the object of dis- 
gust. In the legend of St. Julien Hospi- 
tator... love... is the power of faith. 
The small family does not know this 
love triumphant... it is just because 
Gregor’s world does not hide an: 
triumphant and: victorious love that 
such a thing as the metamorphosis is 
possible, that is, the estrangement is, 
in itself, as a test, the test that is not 
passed.” 

* > * 

THIS IS AN INGENIOUS ANALYSIS 
and I would say that it is a possible 
exegesis, but not the exegesis — but 
then I doubt that there is ever one 
certain meaning to Kafka nor would 
I value him as highly as I do if I 
thought there were. To interpret this 
story without mentioning the psycho- 
analytical aspect is to suppress infor- 
mation. For The Metamorphosis is 
next to The Judgment the story of 
Kafka’s with the clearest pathographic 


still attached umbilically to their a 
thor’s maladjustment in the family ayj 
society; the latter is not a good stoy 
in consequence and the former is sayy 
only because of the strength of i 
image. That is the central point. Why 
Kafka, in The Judgment, has the fathe 
condemn the son to death, the auth 
is only reporting his own Oedipal sity. 
tion in terms that any patient might yp 
in describing his traumata to his phy. 
sician. When, in The Metamorphogy 
the author has the son masochisticdy 
project himself into the disgusting bug 
that he thinks his father sees him « 
imagination has been at work and hg 
resulted in a symboi with meaningt 
ambiguity. All the power of the 
image together with all the represen 
tion that devolves logically out of; 
vermin attempting to regain a human} 
place in the family bosom adds laye 
upon layer of meaning to the abstrat 
concept behind the story. And wha 
the author, going a great step furthe 
dramatizes the stasis of conscious ad 
unconscious forces in his character's 
consciousness — using as a model bis 
own understanding of the conflict tht 
made his own obsessions — he ha 
severed the stuff of the story fro 
autobiographical phenomena and mat 
it lead an existence of its own. 
The Penal Colony contains many 
other stories and pieces, some of th 
available only in scarce magazines ¢ 
in the original heretofore. Mr. Taube 
attempts, to his credit, to fit all 
terpretations into one critical 
He treats of the novels, Amerika, 
Trial and The Castle at length, ar 
think his statements about the 
novel, Amerika, while over-pedanti 
are the most successful as criticism 
any in the book. Going through Kafk 
works with metaphysical blinders @ 
—Mr. Tauber invariably wears them- 
finally has an effect of obfuscation. 


* * 


IN A STORY, JOSEPHINE, Tit 
Songstress, which I take to be a bitl# 
satire of the artist’s relationship to % 
ciety, Kafka writes that the mou 
songstress’s “voice comes almost lilt 
a message from the people to the 
dividual.” He makes clear that Josepl- 
ine’s piping is like the piping of all the 
other mice, that it cannot be callé 
singing although “In the old days ¢ 
our people there was singing; old silf 
ing; old sayings tell of it, and the 
are even songs which have been pi 
served, which, admittedly, no one @ 
sing any longer. So we have no id# 
what singing is, and Josephine’s os 
doesn’t really fit in with this ides 
Mr. Tauber sees in Josephine a prophe 
of Israel with mystical significance ® 
the ‘mouse people who have lived # 
precariously for so long and have so™ 
how survived, although in doing 9 
they have only obliterated their 
identity and even deny that Josephine? 
singing differs from their own pipe 
On the other hand, Franz Kafka mi 
not have been thinking just of Isre# 
and of Yahweh’s word, but of the = 
of western civilization which, ~ 
while attending to its artists, insisS® 
finding in their art only the cliches® 
conventional life. So Mr. Tauber fins 
in Kafka only the ideas which he bril® 
to him and wishes to find in him. © 
other riches he ignores. And he ™® 
that the author sings like himself ij 
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Reviewed by ALLAN DANE 
sy LIFE IN THE RED ARMY. By Fred Virski. Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1949. 260 pages. $3.50. 


IRST-HAND REPORTS OF RUSSIA at war’ such as Mr. Virski’s are both 
Peestertaining and highly instructive: they are not the rosy products of hasty 
tourists on the “vodka circuit” but honest narratives of life among the “masses.” 


Fred Virski was a young Polish student when the war broke out. Finding him- 


kikorski then being formed on Russian 
<i]. In these two years he managed 
ko get a fine understanding and feeling 
tor Soviet reality—-something many a 


eS, a nyper-objective American “scholar” has 
elr ay. Th + 


: tailed to achieve. This is true despite 
ily a Ihe fact that Virski writes no political 


whe, treatise and that he was preoccupied 
= largely with problems of personal ad- 
“% stment and survival. 

aa It is the little things that make up 
auth the vivid picture of life—a Station- 
ll sity. master warning him to put his shoes 
ght ye under his head when he goes to sleep, 
lis phy. SS they won't be stolen; an army officer 
rphoss, youdly displaying his loot from Fin- 


land: a Polish Communist who fled to 
Russia before the war recounting his 
srrests and “repressions” in the USSR: 





3 kind woman just released from 
after six years of suffering; a political 
commissar quizzing the author at length 
about a postcard he received from 
abroad. Naturally for a young soldier 
but perhaps misleading for the Amer- 
can reader are the many references to 
drunkenness and promiscuity. All in 
ll, the book replete with details 


life—some typical for army 











in any country, others specifically 





ous and ite ses oe 
nditioned by the Soviet environment. 


ees lh, } 4 ~ 7; 
Among the latter, there are striking 


escriptions of the complex attitude 


wt tho 








Allan Dane has written for Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Journal of Higher 
Education, etc. 
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ders of 
| them- BTHE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL 
tion. JESUS: A Critical Study of Its Prog- 
ress From Reimarius to Wrede. By 
1E, Te Albert Schweitzer. Macmillan. 413 
a bitte Pages. $5.00. 


ip to %: T 

» mous #4 HERE IS NO RECORD of the exist- 
ost vs tnce of Jesus Christ. The Gospels place 
) o * ils life in the reign of Emperor Tiber- 
Josep Hus, Herod and Pontius Pilate. There 





f all &tHivere many historians and writers liv- 
e cali ng at that time among the Roman and 
days © MGreek literati and fairly good records 
old silt: Hivere kept by the Roman authorities. 
ad thet HMhere is no mention extant of such 
een PY Hevents in Judea around that time. Not 
one @ Muntil later do some references appear, 
= “ in Josephus and others. And these ae 
ines # Bspect of being interpolations by 
is ides Christian scribes and copyists. 

propa: 64 


ance ff The only solid basis for information 
| “bout Jesus is in the Gospels and the 


lived % Acts ss 
ey and Epistles. The originals are 





“st and the copies are variously dated 
Pout 70 A. D. to 150 A. D. It is out 
q the Gospels that Schweitzer Comes 
® his “historical” conclusions. 
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reir owe 
sephines 
1 piplnt 
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: The book is hard reading. Neverthe- 









ka mig eg 
of Int ita monumental work. Schweitzer 


















the mas reviews the lives-of Jesus 
-h, evel y hundreds of theologians, ro- 



























insists - rationalists, sceptics and be- 
lichés “ > German school, the most 
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self in the Soviet sphere, he was drafted into the Red Army, saw action on the 
le <outhern front in 1941, was wounded, and “deserted” to the Polish army of Gen. 





war, based on the attitude that “the 
Germans can’t be any worse’”—and then 
the new, determined resolution to fight, 
due in large measure to first-hand ac- 
quaintance with Nazi atrocities. 

* * o 

BUT BRUTALITY THERE WAS on 
the Soviet side, too. Virski describes 
the “efficient” operation of the NKVD 
against “traitors”—including the aunt 
of his Russian companion, hanged on 
a flimsy charge. Inefficiency and chaos 
characterized those first months of the 
war. In war-time as in peace-time, 
Soviet life demands ample graft, log- 
rolling, bribery; they are accepted by 
the population as necessary means of 
survival. 

The gratifying aspect of it is the fact 
that they have not atrophied human 
warmness and spontaneity. Out of Vir- 
ski’s description, the average Russian 
emerges as a responsive, friendly, gen- 
erous person. The officer listening avid- 
ly to the Poles’ description of life 
abroad; the stranger on the train hoping 
for a freer postwar life; a sergeant, a 
nurse, a peasant, a student helping 
Virski “desert” to the Pclish forces— 
they are genuine Russians, al 








as much as he got to dislik 





and he never engeges 
fallacy of identifying the two. 
why, beneath the smoke oi 


the tension of conflict, t 








sona] fate of the author, there Is an 
intrinsic leitmotif of optim! 
gets awé Nith the ¢ 1Zé la 
t el the self 
irselves hold 


Did Jesus Exist? 


Reviewed by AUGUST CLAESSENS 


numerous and diligent in this research, 
includes by far the greatest scholars, 
although Schweitzer also examines the 
works of the French, Dutch, English 
and other scholars. 

After this thorough search, Albert 
Schweitzer comes to the following con- 
clusions: “The Jesus of Nazareth who 
came forward publicly as the Messiah, 
who preached the ethic of the Kingdom 
of God, who founded the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, and who died to give 
His work its final consecration, never 
had any existence. He is a figure de- 
signed by rationalism, endowed with 
life by liberalism, and clothed by mod- 
ern theology in an historical garb.” 

Like Will Durant, in his “Ceasar and 
Christ,” Schweitzer accepts Christianity 
as a spiritual doctrine. Durant remarks 
that if the Gospels are fiction, then 
they are a miracle greater than any 
allegedly performed by Jesus. Schweitz- 
er writes: 

“Jesus means something to our 
world because 2 mighty spiritual 
force streams forth from Him and 
flows through our time also. This fact 
can neither be shaken nor confirmed 
by any historical discovery. It is the 

solid foundation of Christianity... - 
The abiding and eternal in Jesus is 
absolutely independent of historical 
knowledge. .. .” 

And so, this is one of the subjects 
which does not lend itself to rational- 
ism and everyone must make his own 
conclusions in conformity with his emo- 
tions. 


eserter's’ Odyssey Liberal’s Influence 


Reviewed by RUDOLPH L. WEISSMANN 


SAVING AMERICAN CAPITAL- 
ISM. By Seymour E. Harris. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
373 pages. $3.00. 


Ar THE MEETING OF the Amer- 
ican Economic Association in Cleveland 
Jast December, Professor Harris face- 
tiously referred to the “Harris — 
Book of the Month Club,” Perhaps jhe 
was in earnest. In quick succession 
there have appeared his book on the 
Marshall Plan, a volume which he 
edited, Foreign “Economic Policy for 
the United States and the present book. 
Another is promised later this year 
on Economic Planning of which the 
prolific Professor Harris is also the 
editor. 


One of the most interesting papers is 
that of Governor Chester Bowles. 
Essentially, he argues, if we are un- 
prepared to accept enough government, 
we will end up with too much. He pro- 
poses an expansion of the functions of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers so that by altering taxes and 
social security payments they could 
increase or decrease the total flow of 
purchasing power as the economy 
moves toward inflation or deflation. 
The council would function only 
through legislative authority and 

ply defined standards. Bowles rec- 

izes the part of profits, even gener- 
us profits, in a business economy, but 
warns against not passing on a part of 













the increase in labor output resulting 
from reinvestment of profits in the 
form of increased wages. 
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Rudolph L. Weissman is the ein 
cf several books on economics— 
among them “The New Wall St..” 
“Small Business” and “Venture Cap- 
ital.” 
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emphasis on a system of negative re= 
straints inevitably generates friction 
between regulations and regulated.” 
The challenge is that of devising the 
means and inventing the techniques 
to use government creatively, as the 
food stamp plan of the thirties devel- 
cped by the Department of Agriculture. 
This emergency expedient for sustain- 
ing purchasing power—it may be used 
again—had the support of farmers, pro- 
cessors and distributors, and of course, 
those on relief whose diet was im- 
proved. 

The editor discusses the inflation 
probiem with his usual vigor. Recog- 
nizing that the accumulation of liquid 
assets during the war and early post- 
wer period coupled with the non-avail- 
ability of certain types of both con- 
sumers’ goods and those needed by 
busniess, made inevitable a period of 
excess demand, he takes the Demo- 
cratic Party to task for cutting taxes in 
1945 and the Republican Party for its 
fiscal policies in 1947-8. 

Q. H Taylor shrewdly points out that 
American business never accepted the 
nineteenth century liberal creed of 
business in England and sought and 
won much active, governmental help. 
Business, by opposing moderate con- 
trols and reforms has invited the adop- 
tion of socialism especially in Europe. 
He admits that the current American 
liberalism does not as yet have an ade- 
quately clear and coherent vision, ana- 
lysis and program. A serious fault is 
now being overcome. The “new” lib- 
erals, in their scorn of and reaction 
against the dominant 
. are again seriously studying 

rocesses of business and strength- 
ng their creed by an understanding 


neo - classical 


nomics 


of the business economy. 
view of the obvious importance of 
usiness leadership, a chapter by a 
leading business executive on how busi- 
tends to meet its responsibilities 





ve added greatly to the book’s 

e and would have provided an 
ealistic touch—also a similar chapter 
by a labor leader. While a number of* 
uthors deal briefiy with taxes the Jack 
of a separate chapter covering a broad 
overhauling of the tax structure is a 
serious gap. On the whole, the book 
will stimulate liberals and should irri- 
tate conservatives sufficiently to pro- 
cuce an equally challenging collection. 
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7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


ZONE 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


With each new one-year subscription to The 
New Leader we are now offering as a GIFT, 
a first-edition copy of 


Max Eastman’s 
latest book 


“ENJOYMENT OF LIVING" 


Labor Films Have a Future 
Robert Delson and Albert Hemsing 


Report on the Paris “Peace” 
Conferences 
James T. Farrell and Sidney Hook 


First Post-War Depression 
William Leuchtenberg 


Chester Bowles: Competent 


Liberal 
William E. Bohn 


Anti-Semitism in the USSR 


Solomon Schwarz 


Our Outdated Immigration Laws 


Edward Corsi 


Four Articles on the Far East 
Harold J. Noble and Richard Deverall 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription to The New 
Leader. Please send me a GIFT PREMIUM copy of Max Eastman’s 
latest book, “Enjoyment.of Living.” 
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SDF News 


NATIONAL 

National Convention, Newark, N. J., 
May 20,21,22. Opening mass meeting, 
Friday, May 20, 8:30 p. m. at the Work- 
men’s Circle Center, 179 Clinton Ave. 
(Take Clinton Ave. or Clinton Place 
buses at Penn station in Newark). 
Speakers: Algeron Lee, Louis P. Gold- 
berg, Wendell Thomas, Walter Wen- 
derich, Meyer Levenstein, Prof. Feliks 
Gross, Herman Woskow, Frank Cor- 
tale, August Claessens, A. N. Weinberg, 
and others. Convention sessions, Sat. 
and Sun., 10 a. m. and 2 p. m,, at 
the Workmen’s Circle Center. Conven- 
tion Banquét, Sat., May 21, 6 p. m. Hotel 


Sheraton, Newark. Speakers: @ 
derman, of the CIO, Algerno 
Judge Jacob Panken, Councilman ty 
P. Goldberg, Congressman 
Rhodes of Pa., August Claessens ; 
Social Democrats from abroad, - 


NEW YORK CITy 
“Roads to Freedom,” Forum, Sund 
May 22, 10 p. m. Station WEVD, » 
National Convention of the §. Dp 
Speakers: Algernon Lee, August Che, 
sens. ...&.D. Y. meets Tuesday, Na 
24, 7 E. 15th St., 8:30 P.M. Spam.) 
August Cleassens, “Equitable Distr, 

tion of Wealth.” . . . Parness 
Dinner and Social Gathering, Saturdzy 
May 21, at W. C. School, 208 E. sicig’ 
Brooklyn, r 
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The Paris Peace Conference} 


(Continued from Pace Five) 

The great threat to world peace came 
from Indonesia and Malaya. The Berlin 
crisis went unmentioned. The dictator- 
ships of Spain’ and Greece were con- 
demned but the Soviet dictatorships 
in Russia and satellite countries were 
only fleetingly touched. 

Only the “militant wing” of Hook, 
Farrell and Hynd (the Dutch delegate) 
spoke openly on the questions of 
the day. 

Nevertheless, the shadow of a fanati- 
cal party with two million members 
(and many more millions of followers) 
which can paralyze the country at will 
(even if it can no longer call a success- 
ful general strike) covers the whole face 
of French life like a black hood. 

Perhaps, as many expert observers 
argued last week-end in Paris, one must 
be every patient and be content with 
mall progress. The French Right could 
afford to be anti-Soviet, anti-Commu- 
nist, pro-Western, pro-Marshall Plan 
and Atlantic Pact. The Left apparently 
has to move more slowly, for fear of 
losing its working class audience—and 
it is the working class, after all, which 
has to be won over to reduce Commu- 
nist strength 


AGAINST THIS BACKGROUND, 
the booing at the Vel D’Hiv mass meet- 
ing when Dr. Compton defended Amer- 
ican atomic policy; the whistling when 
the Dutch delegate condemned the war 
in Indonesia but said that for the very 
ame reasons he supported:-the Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact (“Without 
them,” he shouted back at his hecklers, 

we would not be sitting here in Paris 
holding this conference. .. .”). 

This general situation involved, of 
course, the German representatives 
present—Fritz Tarnow of the Bizonal 
trade unions, Rainer Hildebrandt and 


Professor Hans Leisegang_ of Berjy 
and Franz Borkenau of Marburg 
was the very firm feeling of at +t 
the last three that the Berlin question 
should have been raised. 
Certainly a conference which sani: 
for peace should have taken a g 


attack, A conference opposed to dics 
torship should have protested the dicta 
torial conditions which prevail in Ba 
ern Berlin and Eastern Germany, af 
other Communist-dominated areas, 


OLD TARNOW SPOKE, and his d- 


have been uttered by the delegate 
Samoa. Whether this was done ot 
the traditional habit of taking the 
of least resistance, or out of reluct 
to involve Germans in_ internati 
controversy, is not clea 

At any rate, it must be recorded thi 
the German delegates were everyt 
eceived with warmth and friendlines 
and when the German speaker was it 
troduced to the conference the applayt 

loud and vigorous. It certainy 
became clear that a Franco-Gema 
rapprochement (so often called the ke 
to a new, free Europe) is altogetht 
possible in the next period—if only t# 
democratic pro-European, pro-Westei 
elements on both sides of the Rhist 
could take up contact with each othe 
with a little more energy and imagile 
tion. 

Rousset and his Franc-Tireur gre 
made plans for a world congress ts 
Fall, by which time he and his ft 
lowers may or may not be sufficenty 
developed to provide intelligent polit 
cal direction. The other alternative 
to take the leadership away from the 
forces — which are riddled with in 
cision, sectarianism and intrigue. 


— 








PEN POINTS 
Opponents of the Columbia Valley 
Administration view it as the latest 
step along the road to socialism. To 
them it is just one dam irritation 
after another. 


Cairo is being practical in cement- 
ng friendly relations wtih Trans- 
jordan, despite her failure to aid 
Egypt in the war with Israel. There 
is no use, she must figure, crying 
over spilled blood. 





There is probably more than mes 
the eye in the report that Pren o 
Dimitrov of Bulgaria went to Russ 
for a health-cure. Shrewd Commi 
nist politicians know when #* 
healthy to be sick. 

There is some justice in the de 
mand that Ireland drop English ax d 
adopt Gaelic as her national tongue Be , 
Now that the English king is # ® 
the King’s English should 9% 10, BY) 


Morris Chapmss a 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR | 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insuranve is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
FULLY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 
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A scene from the new March of Time. “Wish You Were Here.” 





“WISH YOU WERE HERE” | 
AND WORLD NEWS EVENTS | 
AT EMBASSY THEATRES | 


March of Time has made a light, | 
entertaining film about vacations | 
in its latest release, “Wish You 
Were Here,” now at the 42nd St., 
72nd St. and Rockefeller Center 
Embassy Theatres. 

The picture pays tribute to the! 
fact that Americans are the most 
vacationing people in the world. 
They go more often, travel far- 
ther, spend more money, make 
more noise and probably have 
more fun than vacationers in any 
other country. 

Divided as they may be by poli- 
| tics, income, and geography, peo- 

ple in the U.S. are alike on one 
| point: they agree vacations are 
time to get away from the pres- 
sure or the humdrum of daily 
life. But getting-away-from-it-all 
means something different to 
nearly every family. One man’s 
meat another man’s poison— 
and YOU might not want to be 
caught dead at some of the re-| 
sorts where MOT cameramen dis- 
covered happy vacationers. 

Also at the Embassy Theatres | 
are shorts showing trains, cars} 
and trucks rolling into Berlin after | 
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more deftly put across by Mary 
Martin. She takes a shower and} 
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shampoo while resolving: “I’m} : 

Gonna Wash That Man. Right almost a year as the blockade is | 
Outa My Hair.” Best is her song lifted. Israel becomes the 59th} 
“I am as corny as Kansas in|™ember of the United Nations| 
August . . . I’m in Love With a| While the Arab representatives | 
Wonderful Guy.” Pinza and Mary| Walk out of the meeting in) 
Martin sing the charming “Some | Protest. 
Enchanted Evening.” Mary Mar- Foreign news — Shanghai: Red | 
tin does some highly amusing | fifth columnists publicly executed 
dance steps and lilting move-/| in Shanghai as thousands flee sur- 
;ments; but there is — thank/ rounded city. Japan: Emperor and 
| Heaven! — no ballet; the pro-| empress of Japan appear at cele- 


gram doesn’t even name a chore-| bration of second anniversary of 


ographer. Betta St. John dpes| Japan’s constitution. Italy: Prin- 
an entertaining pseudo-Oriental| cess Margaret on vacation attends 
gesture' dance; and Myron Mc- 


| horse show in Rome. 


Cormick—otherwise not so funny 


as he should be at one point a ‘ ‘ 
id weet surprisingly 7 iontiig |“STREETS OF LAREDO” IN 
| ventrosity. The chorus, of sailors,! LAST WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 


nurses, and other Sou -acific ‘ - , 
j nurses, and other South Pacific) «cteets of Laredo,” with Wil 
visitors, is well handled. Joshua lis Holde Willi. BR ix 
Li n has done a superb job of lam olaen, liliam 2ENaIX, 


directing; and Jo Miclziner’s sets | Macdonald Carey and Mona Free- 
man, in its second and final 
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and lighting of the two islands . 
intensify the aan ‘ | week at the N. Y. Paramount. 
| The book, by Hammerstein and | The in person show holding 
| Logan, is no great shakes. Nurse} — is headed - Brn Lorre, 
. | Nellie (Mary Martin) and the| the screens star who does a one- 
Bing Crosby heads the screen fare Frenchman Emile (Pinza) fall in| Man version of Edgar Allen Poe’s 
in Paramount's “A Connecticut} jove: Nellie (temporarily) rejects| “The Telltale Heart.” The Pied 
Yankee.” | him when he shows her his two Pipers, Frank Fontaine, the Evans | 
— | children by a native woman. Con-| Family, Victor Lombardo and his | 
versely, Lt. Cable refuses to} orchestra round out the program. 
id GLAMOROUS ISLES [marry the native girl whom he | Seep 
im ‘That wind you feel blowing | loves. They | wonder about such THEATER PARTIES 
on Forty-fourth Street — that | “eo . ae Bd pen zs 
ir G09 South Pacific wind — is Mary}? “y Say, ; ry SIS . 
-ess tis Martin oe << i: iti va | have to be taught to hate and All trade unions and fra- 
Ss an. \ 5s 8 as c¢ ee i i 
his fd lover’s dream, toying with a| fe al “ | ternal organizations are re- 
ficienty @ “2iden’s curls; anon it whoops| “You have to be taught to be |]} quested when planning thea- 
wiied with @ mischievous swoop that afraid |]| tre parties to do so through 
it poll swirls the hat off your head in| Of people whose eyes are oddly | B a Fei M 
native $n April gusting; or more madly| _. made, * a a ee te ong 
ym. thee! 't may pour upon you like a|Of people whose skin isa different | of the NEW LEADER THE- 
m ; : | al oP hy 
th in (0Ud-burst of laughter, drenching . Raroa-aigh fully taught” || ATRICAL. DEPARTMENT. 
1} you ima storm of < st sre se u have » care y taught. " 
" <o ge l f almost grandiose po have to be set u : 1ug : | Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
. yet comic beauty. Again, it may The intention of this song is} 
=p “Cm hardly to blow, tremulous | better than its psychology; but | Leader Theatrical Depart- 
with virgin hesitancy, before its| there. the racial reference ends.|]] ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y.C. 
econ breath opens petals to| Cable is killed by the Japs: and} 
mets semee. South Pacific is the} Nellie’s reconciliation with Emile | Zz ; 
an ‘iumph of Mary Martin’s magic. | takes place offstage. Fortunately, } Ga 9 @ @ ir 
Pre _ There is, of course, more than! onstage most of the time is} 
o Rus Mary Martin to South Pacific. | Mary Martin, playful, boisterous, | B’klyn Poaromowit Had 
Comm Alt the Majestic Theatre. there is| Mischievous as a wind of the __ 0 Woomrernwrrree 
d music by Richard Rodgers, at-| South Pacific— never displaying { 
a juned to the island lure: with| the fierceness of a gale, but rous- | ‘ BING CROSBY 
* bi by O Hammerstein 2d.|ing in the audience gales of | RHONDA FLEMING 
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Present in associotion with “ha ru atre’c SW 5 
0, $00, MY) LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN The Roxy Theatre’s new triple YAM IN KING 
MA program, remaining for a second ARTHUR'S COURT” 
yma. a 7 week, presents “The Forbidden c 
h . ‘ olor by TECHNICOLOR 
‘ MART EZIO Street,” new 20th Century-Fox ? pas Se 
drama starring Dana Andrews ' 
° 5 : u 
? ¥ TIN PINZA and Maureen O’Hara, the variety THE LONE WOLF 


In A New Musical Play 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyre by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
GSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
pasted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
“ze Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
..__ Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJES 
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show headlining Dick Haymes, 
and the ice revue, “Rhapsody,” 
starring Arnold Shoda. 


AND HiS LADY” 
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MACDONALD CAREY: MONA FREEMAN 
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A scene from the United Artists film. “Home of the Brave.” 








“ONE OF THE GREAT 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
RECENT YEARS!” 


Alton Cook, World-Telegram 











“The field is new, untilled 
by the movies. You realize 
very soon that the issue 
is not to be softened. 
ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE 


IN THE HISTORY OF 
HOLLYWOOD!” 


Archer Winsten, Post 
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Sensational 
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Late Shows Nightly 


LATEST MARCH OF TIME 


"WISH YOU WERE HERE" 


The latest issue of “March of Time” pays tribute to the fact that 

Americans pay out 11 billions a year on their holidays. Here are 

the ideas to suit all tastes and pocketbooks with suggestions that 
range from Mexico to Canada. 
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An Editorial— 


The Pork Barrel 


HE HOOVER COMMISSION was set up 

by a Republican Congress, staffed by non- 

political experts of both parties, and 
praised highly by a Democratic President. Its 
work has been hailed by ADA liberals and 
Hearst editorialists. Yet quite possibly this 
Commission's excellent proposals will end up 
pickled in the Congressional pork barrel. 

For it appears that each little government 
bureau has its own Congressional buddy. Joseph 
Alsop recently told of Arkansas Senator Mc- 
Clellan’s fondness for the Army Engineers 
Corps. Seems they do a lot of work, spend a 
lot of money, in Arkansas. A _ streamlinin 
might hurt some he S ‘ titu 

Multiply this by 
cloakroom deals 
majority of eithe: 

Presidential reorg 
be sheer folly 
The choice before Congress is clear: either 
to let the President revamp his branch of 
the government all the way down the line, 
or to yield to the lobbyists and pressure- 
cookies, hamstring the President, and thus 
end up like Zeno’s tortoise—shuffling along. 
getting nowhere. 

If Congress is worried about its prerogatives, 
then perhaps reorganization steps should be 
subject to veto by a concurrent resolution of 
both houses. In this form, at least a great ma- 
jority of the Commission’s recommendations 
would become reality. 

In any case, we owe Mr. Hoover and his 
Commission a vote of thanks. They have dem- 
onstrated that men of goodwill can, without 
partisanship, apply our vaunted efficiency to 
democratic government as well as to profitable 
industry. Their singular achievements should 
inspire states and municipalities to give their 
governmental machines much-needed over- 
hauling. Everybody talks about bureaucracy, 
but Hoover Commissions do something about it. 


Test of Freedom 


The test of freedom is the capacity of a righte- 
ous majority to give leeway to all sorts of un- 
pleasant minorities. Behind this test is the faith 
in the words of Justice Holmes, in “the power 
of truth in the open market.” 

The Supreme Court’s 5-4 deciison to reverse 
the conviction of a Chicago hate-monger is thus 
in the best traditions of American jurispry- 
dence. For what the justices are saying is: 
Better a thousand venal agitators free, than one 
man impaired from speaking the truth. 


;— Where the News Ends 











PPARENT SOVIET WILLINGNESS to 
lift the Berlin blockade opens a new 
phase in the cold war. It marks tempo- 

rary abandonment of Soviet designs for over- 
running western Europe by a mixture of in- 
ternal! subversion and use or threat of military 
force. It indicates a shift in Soviet tactics in 
the extremely important struggle for Germany. 

American diplomacy will 
be tested anew for firmness, 
clear-sightedness and flexi- 
bility. In some ways a So- 
viet Government willing to 
negotiate, to discuss, to go 
through the motions of of- 
fering concessions, is more 
dangerous than a clearly 
truculent and inflexible So- 
viet Government. The United 
States and its West European 
friends must steer a careful middle course 
between blunt intransigence — which would 
alienate wavering sections of public opinion 
here and abroad, give plausibility to Soviet 
“peace” propaganda, and increase the ever- 
present danger of falling into a diplomatic trap 
—and giving up something of real value in ex- 
change for sham Soviet concessions. 





a * * 


IN THE NEW ZIGZAG of the permanent war 
of nerves, Russia is trying to play on the 
mercurial temperament of the American people. 
The sensationalism that is deliberately culti- 
vated in our press and radio renders us a bad 
service. It creates the impression that the world 
situation is either much worse or much better 
than it really is. 


A year ago there were too many irresponsible 
rumors of an imminent shooting war. Now 
there is a tendency to look on the lifting of the 
blockade as the end of our troubles with Mos- 
cow. It would be well to recall the lesson con- 
veyed by a Russian proverb, 


A poor peasant, living in an overcrowded hut, 
goes to the wise man of the village and asks 
how he can improve his lot. “Take your pig int 
the hut,” is the surprising advice. The peasant 
comes back a few days later, complaining that 
he is worse off than ever. “You have a goat? 
Take it into the house, too,” says the counsellor. 

On his next visit the peasant is in complete 
despair. The pig and the goat have made the 
hut quite unlivable. “Well, take out the goat,” 
says the man of wisdom. On his next visit the 
peasant looks much more cheerful. “Now take 
out the pig,” is the next bit of advice. Then he 
returns to thank his adviser effusively for mak- 
ing him so happy. Actually, of course, he is 
exactly where he was before he was given the 
idea of setting up a domestic zoo. 

The lifting of the blockade merely restores 
the situation which existed in Berlin last spring. 
Soviet-Western relations were not cordial then. 
There is no reason to feel grateful to Moscow 
for giving up an experiment in blackmail which 
has cost us lives and money. 


* * * 


MUCH MORE IMPORTANT than the block- 
ade’s end may be the political line which Soviet 
negotiators will take at the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers. The conferences at Moscow in the 
spring of 1947, and London in December, 1947, 
were stalemated because of Russia’s inflexible 
attitude. But this time it is likely that the 
Soviet Government, having failed to win Ger- 
many by propaganda and blockade, will try 
subtler methods. 

We must be prepared for Soviet proposals 


The Cold War's New Phase 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


which will appeal not primarliy to German 
Communists (certainly a small minority), byt 
to Germans who wish to see their country 
united (certainly a large majority). Russian 
negotiators are likely to suggest fusion of the 
Soviet and Western zones and radical curtail. 
ment, if not complete evacuation, of fo " 
troops. They may even suggest modification ai 
the Oder-Neisse frontier and provision of fag 
ties for return of some of the millions of y 
rooted East German and Sudeten re 
although Polish and Czech objections may 
this last offer. 


We hope there will be complete Amerigg 
British-French unity on the response to 
proposals, if they are made. It would be # 
better if the West took the wind out of Sow 
sails by making appropriate counter-propog 


* * * 


TO REJECT THE IDEA OF GERMAN UNITY 
offhand would immensely weaken our mom. 
and political position. But two conditions @ 
essential. First, there should be complete r 
toration of political and civil liberty in { 
Soviet Zone: a clean sweep of concentratig 
camps, forced labor in uranium mines, co 
nist para-military formations, Soviet control 
industries. Second, Soviet troops should 
withdrawn not only from Germany, but ff 
Austria, Poland, Hungary and Rumania. 


Given fulfillment of these conditions, the W 
would have little to fear and much to hog 
from a unified Germany. One suspects that tii 
East Germans—who have known Soviet 
pation—will be even more staunchly anti 
Communist, once they are free to express their 
feelings, than the West Germans, whose itt 
tation has been directed chiefly against the 
western occupation policies. If Russia rejects 
reasonable guarantees of free elections, respon 
sibility for blocking German unity will be 
Moscow’s, not the West’s. Initiative, imaginas 
tion, flexibility, swiftness of decision—these 
qualities will be required in abundance by 
American diplomacy in the new phase of the 
cold war. 


2: a: 


A Wrong That Should Be Righted 


AN OLD SCHOLAR AND JOURNALIST is 
serving a sentence of ten years imprisonment, 
imposed by an American military commi sion, 
in China, in the fortress of Landsberg, in the 
American Zone in Germany. He is Dr. Herbert 
Mueiler, whom I met in Peking in 1927 and me 
mem er as a very cultivated and urbane scholaf. 
He was never a member of the Nazi Party. How 
far he was from sharing the nonsensical Nad 
racist ideas is evident from the fact that his 
wife is Chinese. ; 


What was his crime? He was charged with 


issuing.a news letter in Peking, compiled from) 


foreign radio broadcasts, during the interval 
between German and Japanese surrenders. This 
is obviously in a very different category from 
killing or maltreatment of prisoners or other 
actions which could fairly be called war crimes 


In the case of Dr. Mueller there seems # 
have been an arrogant, irresponsible exceeding 
of the limits which should have been 
imposed by American war crimes commission 
One hopes that the Civil Liberties Union and 
like-minded organizations will take up this 
case and not let it drop until Dr. Mueller ia 


been freed from an imprisonment to which Be 


never should have been subjected. 
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